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Washington Convention Elects New 


Thespian Council 


Will Take Office July 1, 194] 


HE election of a new National Council to 

direct the activities of The National Thes- 

pian Dramatic Honor Society for High 
Schools for a period of five years, beginning 
July 1, 1941, brought to a climax the program 
of the third Thespian National Convention 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. 
C., on December 30, 31. 


To the newly-created posts of Senior Coun- 
cilors were elected Dr. Earl W. Blank of Berea 
College, Berea, Ky., and Dr. Paul F. Opp of 
State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. Miss 
Mildred E. Murphy, regional director for the 
State of Florida and sponsor for Troupe No. 
177 at the Senior High School, Orlando, Fla., 
was elected National Director. The position of 
Assistant National Director was given to Miss 
Beulah Bayless, regional director for Wyoming 
and sponsor for Troupe No. 1 at the Natrona 
County High School, Casper, Wyo. Ernest 
Bavely was re-elected to the post of National 
Secretary-Treasurer and re-appointed editor of 
Tue Hicu ScHoo.t THESPIAN. 


The convention program opened with greet- 
ings and an address by Dr. Blank, retiring Na- 
tional Director, on the aims, philosophy, and 
ideals of the National Thespian Society. Miss 
Lotta June Miller of State Teachers College, 
California, Pa., retiring Assistant National Di- 
rector, followed with a stimulating talk on the 
services and advantages enjoyed by high schools 
affiliated with the society. Dr. Opp, who re- 
tires as National Field Representative, addressed 
the convention on the rapid growth of the or- 
ganization during the past few seasons, stressing 
in particular the many opportunities for expan- 
sion which the society will enjoy during the 
coming years. The session closed with a sum- 
mary of the financial activities of the society 
from July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1940, presented 
by Ernest Bavely, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The second convention session, on December 
31, opened with a report of the Committee on 
Credentials headed by Miss Barbara Wellington, 
Fall River, Mass. Miss Margaret L. Meyn of 
Wyoming, IIl., served on Miss Wellington’s 
committee. Second to report was the Commit- 
tee on Constitution consisting of Miss Beulah 
Bayless, chairman; Miss Myrtle L. Paetznick, 


Jamestown, N. Y., and Miss Madge Vest, 
Greenwich, Conn. The recommendation of 
this committee that a point system be adopted 
to assist sponsors in determining membership 
requirements was unanimously adopted by the 
convention. A national committee consisting 
of Miss Bayless, chairman, Miss Vest and Mis 
Wellington was appointed to investigate point 
systems now in use. 

Miss Madge Vest, acting as chairman in the 
absence of Miss Marion Stuart of Champaign, 
Ill., presented the report of the Committee on 
Troupe Membership and Qualifications. Mis 
Charlotte Chadwick of Carlisle, Pa., and Mr 
Charles P. Skinner of Romney, W. Va., served 
on the committee with Miss Vest. The report 
of the Committee on Finance was presented by 
Miss Mildred E. Murphy, committee chairman. 
The report of the Committee on the Jnitiation 
Ceremony was given by Miss Annice K. John- 
son, in the absence of Miss Jean E. Donahey of 
Brownsville, Pa., who was ill at the time. The 
convention expressed unanimous approval of 
the Thespian Ceremony as revised by Mis 
Donahey and her committee last season. 

Miss Leitha V. Perkins of Albion, Mich, 
chairman of the Committee on Publicatioms, 
presented several highly constructive suggestion 
which were adopted by the convention. Ms. 
Vesta H. Watson of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mr. 
H. T. Leeper of Fairmont, W. Va., served with 
Miss Lillie Mae Bauer, chairman, on the Com 
mittee on Nominations of National Officets 
Miss Bauer is regional director for West 
Virginia. 

Among others attending the National Con 
vention were Mr. and Mrs. Clem Krider, Patt, 
Tenn.; Miss Susan Montgomery, Masontowh, 
W. Va.; Miss Janette M. Burns, State College, 
Pa.; Mrs. Rochele J. Williams, Miami, Fila, 
and Virigina Kopp, Wyoming, III. 

The closing hour of the convention was ¢& 
voted to an open discussion of the program fot 
the First National High School Drama Confer 
ence and Play Production Festival scheduled 
for June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 1941, at Indiam 
University. Thespian delegates joined reptt 
sentatives of Alpha Psi Omega and Delta Ps 
Omega at a luncheon held on January ! # 
Harvey’s Restaurant. 
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(1) Miss Margaret L. Meyn, sponsor for Troupe No. 324 at the Wyoming (Illinois) Community High School. (2) The Front Porch as staged by 
Mrs. Nora Lynch Kearns at the Penn High School, Greenville, Pa. (Troupe No. 354.) (3). Scene from Headed for Eden as staged by Miss Eva Nelson 
at the Custer (S. Dak.) High School (Troupe No. 384). (4) Best Thespian Helen Schroeder, Troupe No. 301, Marked Tree, Ark. (5) Stage set for 
The Black Flamingo, Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High School. Directed by Dina Rees Evans. (Troupe No. 410.) (6) Cast for Young April at the 
Whapeton (N. Dak.) High School. Directed by Ida M. Erstad. (Troupe No. 26.) (7) Cast for Headed for Eden, Troupe No. 56, Moscow (Idaho) 
High School. Miss Elizabeth Stickney, director. (8) Set for Counsellor-at-Law at the Massillon (Ohio) High School M. W. Wickersham, director. 
(Troupe No. 178.) (9) Scene from China Boy, staged by Troupe No. 323 at the Lovington (Ill.) Township High School. Directed by Miss Lucile 
Klauser. (10) The Man From Nowhere as given by Miss Marion L. Williams at the Tonganoxie (Kansas) High School (Troupe No. 379). (11) Spring 
Fever as given by Miss Ethel Landgraff at the Jeanette (Pa.) High School (Troupe No. 304). (12) Cast for the production of Our Town at the 
Grafton (W. Va.) High School (Troupe No. 171). Directed by Miss Ruth Batten. 
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“Broadway at a Glance 


Reviewed by MARGARET WENTWORTH 
New York City 


255 W. 43rd St. 





Twelfth Night 


HAKESPEARE’S Twelfth Night, as 
S produced this season with two 

bright particular stars, shines out 
brightly in an uneventful fall. Gilbert 
Miller, on seeing it, said wittily, “All this 
and Evans too.” 

Probably in order of importance it 
should be Evans and all this too, for Mau- 
rice Evans is a Shakespearean actor of 
experience, finesse and artistry. While 
Malvolio is not a part comparable to the 
great roles Evans has previously played 
in New York—Richard II, Hamlet, and 
Falstaff, in order of time—the characteri- 
zation is an amusing one and Mr. Evans 
lends him a high degree of individuality. 
Hypercritical people object to his giving 
Malvolio a cockney accent and, techni- 
cally, he has not a cross-gartered leg to 
stand on, since the action of the play 
passes in Illyria. But the sub-title of the 
fairy-tale play is What You Will and I see 
no reason why Mr. Evans shouldn’t have 
his will with the character. 

Miss Hayes may not be our best Ameri- 
can actress but there is no doubt about 
her being the one best loved and her Viola 
is charming. It is the first time New York 
has ever seen her in a Shakespearean part ; 
she played Portia on the road. Miss Hayes 
is so tiny that it was not easy to find a 
twin for her and is so feminine to her 
finger-tips that one feels everyone should 
have recognized her for a girl on sight. 
It is easy to understand how the Duke 
and Olivia fall in love with her and the 
duel scene in which she and Aguecheek, 
equally frightened, do a sort of St. Vitus’ 
dance opposite each other is very funny. 


The Corn Is Green 


The best new play this season is The 
Corn Is Green. Emlyn Williams, its au- 
thor, played in it for two years in London 
with Sybil Thorndike in the role taken 
here by Ethel Barrymore. The play has 
additional interest because it is in part 
autobiographical, Mr. Williams having 
been a poor Welsh boy who was helped 
by a teacher. It is a beautiful tribute of 
which any woman might be proud. 

In the play this teacher is a woman with 
free time, some money and a university 
degree—unusual at the time as the action 
is set back to 1860—and is looking for a 
useful way in which to employ all three. 
She has chosen to come to a remote vil- 
lage in Wales in which the boys auto- 
matically go into the mine as soon as they 
are twelve years old and stay there know- 
ing no more of any other life than the pit 
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ponies. Her plans for a school for them 
meet with much opposition and chilling 
indifference that she is on the point of 
giving up when she discovers talent in 
one of the boys and sets herself to develop 
it. At first she is as oblivious of the boy’s 
sensibilities as if it were a racehorse she 
was training, but after a scene in which 
he flashes out into rebellion against a dis- 
cipline, the use of which he doesn’t under- 
stand, she ceases to treat him as if he were 
a problem and lets human warmth shine 
through her official manner. He, having 
gone up to Oxford to try the examination 
for which she has prepared him, realizes 
that she has brought him to the gate of a 
new world and has fitted him for taking 
a place in it. Both have changed and de- 
veloped, which is the surest test for a 
good play. 

Richard Waring, who played Romeo 
to Miss Le Gallienne’s Juliet, is simple 
and appealing as the boy. The teacher is 
played by Miss Barrymore better than she 
has done anything in years. Her strong 
personality is completely submerged in 
that of the woman she is_ portraying. 
There is an excellent cast. Thelma 
Schmee, a young actress who plays the 
menace to the boy’s career, will surely be 
heard of again ; keep her in mind. 


Delicate Story 


Delicate Story is not the great success 
one would expect from the combination 
which it offers—Molnar as author, Edna 
Best as star, and Gilbert Miller as pro- 
ducer. It is just another rather pallid take 
of a romantic wife married to an unin- 
spiring husband trying to capture a thrill 
in the attentions of a young soldier. It is 
very well done but seems hardly worth 
doing at all. 


Panama Hattie 


Panama Hattie is a highly improbable 
fable of the way we protect the Canal 
from spies but it is an opulant, rowdy 
musical. Ethel Merman is not a favorite 
of mine but I find it interesting to see how 
she carries off her lack of looks and voice 
by her superabundant vitality and exu- 
berant personality. A child of eight is 
the starlet of the show and acquits herself 
with ease and grace. Arthur Treacher in 
one of his inimitable butler parts adds 
much to the hilarity of the occasion. 


Cabin in the Sky 


Cabin in the Sky is an all-Negro fan- 
tasy, starring another Ethel—Ethel Wa- 
ters. Miss Waters has a rich voice and is 
given some good songs in which to dis- 


play it. She plays the part of Petunia 
whose husband, Little Joe, is a gambler, g 
drunkard and a colored Lothario. §% 
when he is dying, it seems only fair that 
Lucifer should claim his soul. But Petunia 
loves the rascal and her prayers induce 
de Lawd to give Joe another chance. How 
the two at last reach their cabin in the 
sky is the story of the book. It is not as 
authentically Negro as Green Pastures: 
the dancing and wise-cracking are Harlem 
and Broadway ; but it is very entertaining, 


Jimmy Savo 


Jimmy Savo’s skits were here for only 
a short time but he will either reopen very 
soon or take them on tour. He 5 
a skilled pantomimist and some of his im- 
personations were as touching as others 
were ridiculous. His title for them was 
Mums the Word. 


Horse Fever 


Horse Fever is a farce in which Ezra 
Stone, better known as Henry Aldrich, 
has the chief role. He uses psychiatry to 
cure a race-horse of a complex which, he 
says, she got because after trotting the 
first heat, she found herself right back 
where she started. So why start? The 
play does not progress nor develop char- 
acter as much as even a farce should do 
to merit consideration. 


Cue For Passion 


Cue for Passion has one of the most 
serious faults with which a play can be 
handicapped ; it has no one in it to enlist 
our sympathy, no one with whom we wish 
to identify ourselves. Perhaps this is too 
strong as there is an ingenue who is meant 
to fill this place ; but hers is a minor char- 


-acter and the chief personages are a rot- 


ten lot. A woman columnist of great in- 
fluence, married to a hard-drinking, aging 
novelist, has acquired such a superiority 
complex that when her husband is dis 
covered to have died a violent death, she 
undertakes to dictate to the authorities 
what their action shall be ; any hush-hush 
procedure is better than unfavorable pub- 
licity for herself. The play is too intr 
cate for those who like a straight-forward 
murder mystery. 


Miscellaneous 


Fledgling was a short-lived drama about 
a mercy killing. It was unevenly written 
but interesting. Romantic Mr. Dickens} 
mention only because it brought to Broad 
way for a trial flight Diana Barrymore, 
John’s daughter, one of the fourth get 
eration of a talented stage family. Fout 
plays about Hollywood flickered past i 
record time. Lee Tracy could not savé 
Every Man For Himself nor Ilka Chase 
Beverly Hiils. The other two were Glam 
our Preferred and Quiet Please. | 

Several Thespians took advantage # 
Christmas time of my offer to buy theattt 
tickets for them without charge. So 
you are coming to New York for Eastet 
you May save time and money by writing 
first to yours truly. 
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STATE CULL 


Costumes for the production of Little Women as staged by members of Thespian Troupe No. 138 at the Martin 


Directed by Mrs. Bernice N. Jessic. 


*|}Preparing Your festival Play’ 


2 by L. BULLOCK-WEBSTER 

ack Director of School and Community Drama, Education Department, Victoria, B. C. 

‘he 

ar- N preparing your play, it is well to bear |§ A drama festival provides you with an op- 

do in mind that festival audiences tend to _ portunity for testing your own artistic de- 

be more intelligently critical than the velopment. You have a definite reason for 

average theatre audience. They will con- making every possible effort to polish your 
tin a higher percentage of perspica- play and bring it to a state of perfection. 

10st § cious, discriminating people, who have 


v€ # come to observe and analyze rather than 
ilist # toenjoy. Small things that might pass un- 
vish § noticed in an entertainment program will 
too § be marked, and their relative value and 
ant § influence on the total effect observed. 
hat- § Delicate subtleties of inflection, the finesse 
rot- § of indicative by-play, the kaleidoscopic 
I- § pattern of prearranged movement, and 
ging § the emotional implications of color values, 
rity § will catch the ear and eye of the cogno- 
diss § scenti and receive due appreciation. The 
she § best work the director can put into a pro- 
‘ities § duction will not be wasted. You are not 
hush § handicapped by the feeling that what you 


pub- § could give them would be over their heads. 

intr *Part of an address delivered July 19, 1940, at the 

ward er School of the Theatre, University of British 
Columbia. Printed with the author’s permission. 





Our festival plays are usually under- 
rehearsed. Seldom, if ever, over-re- 
hearsed. If the members of your cast 
think they are getting stale, either your 
director is not able to make the rehearsals 
progressive, or the actors are idle or in- 
competent. Their individual parts, and 
the play as a whole, should be capable of 
growth for a much longer period than we 
usually devote to preparation. Wasn’t it 
Meierhold who said to his highly trained 
professional stock company, “If you hope 
to play for three hundred nights, you shall 
certainly rehearse for three hundred 
days.”? That was the spirit in which 
Stanislavski’s actors prepared themselves. 
We cannot of course take a year to shape 
and mold a play, but we can concentrate 
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on it for the evenings of a few weeks. 
Inexperienced groups often become com- 
placent—self-satisfied. They give the least 
with which they can get by. They make, 
as it were, a five-cent offering of talent in 
the collection plate of art. 


The two main things that festival plays 
need are good direction and sufficient re- 
hearsal. 


It is obvious that to be successful a play 
must be well cast. Your actors must either 
be technically capable of suggesting the 
appearance, manner, and mentality of the 
characters the author has created, or they 
must be actually so like those characters 
in their everyday lives that they can im- 
personate them without much skill in 
acting. 

The thought and trouble that you will 
have put into the finding of a good play 
should thoroughly repay you. It will sup- 
port your cast, conceal their shortcomings, 
and give your production a glamour and 
your players a reflected glory that many 
in the audience will attribute to your own 
skill. 

The conduct of your rehearsals will be 
all-important. 

Let us now consider the place in which 
you rehearse. I think you will find it pays 
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Scene from the play, June ates, as given by the Senior Class at the Hillsborough High School (Troupe No. 147), Tampa, Fla. 
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you, at least toward the end, to work in a 
space similar to that used for the festival. 
A play, like a picture, may be too big or 
too small for its frame. To be satisfactory 
it must fit, both in sound and movement. 

It is not easy to obtain the use of places 
large enough, and what often happens is 
that amateurs rehearse in a smallish space, 
speaking with conversational tone and 
volume. When they suddenly realize that 
their voices will sound quite different in a 
large theatre, they are unable to make the 
necessary adjustment, and their show 
seems small and far way. It fails to make 
a vigorous contact with the audience and 
grip their attention. This rehearsing in 
small spaces is very apt to make a play 
inaudible and insignificant when given in 
a good-sized theatre. Professionals can 
afford to rehearse easily in a quiet voice 
because they know that they can produce 
sufficient volume and intensity if and 
when required during a performance. But 
the amateur needs every possible hour of 
practice to develop a stage voice louder, 
more flexible, and of better carrying qual- 
ity than his everyday diction. 

Inaudibility, you will agree, is one of 
the most common faults of festival plays. 
You can cure it during rehearsals if you 
have patience and tact. Note the salient 
words and phrases that must be heard in 
order that the play shall be understood 
and appreciated. Watch for these and en- 
deavor to have them stressed. Get some- 
one who doesn’t know the play, or its 
story, to listen at a rehearsal for some of 
these points, and write down what he 
thinks was said. Let your actors know the 
result. Wherever a spoken word may be 
mistaken for another of a similar sound, 
point it out to the speaker. Mumbling 
may sometimes be due to the actor’s un- 
certainty of his lines. It is essential that 
every character must be absolutely word- 
perfect in a good play. I say a good play, 
for in some an intelligent actor could sub- 
stitute his own words for those forgotten 
and possibly bring about an improvement, 
but in the case of first-class dramatists 
every word has been weighed, every syno- 
nym considered, and words cannot be 
changed without weakening the lines in 
which they occur. Hesitation, uncertainty, 
and prompting, are bound to influence a 
judge’s marking and his final decision. 
There is, I admit, a kind of play the suc- 
cess of which is built up around the ex- 
temperaneous jokes and actions of some 
exceptionally gifted comedian. Arthur 
Roberts excelled in this sort of modern 
Comedia dell’ Arte. In the play H. M. S. 
Irresponsible, his company never knew 
exactly what he would say or what his 
movements would be, and it was from 
their embarrassed reactions that the audi- 
ence derived its keenest enjoyment. 


But we are not likely to meet with that 
kind of play in the festivals, yet, anyhow. 

You will no doubt have found from your 
own experience that a good prompter, 
who knows your play thoroughly, knows 
each actor’s idiosyncrasies, and always sits 
in the same place, will give all the mem- 
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bers of your cast confidence and lessen the 
risk of aphasia. 

A festival play naturally benefits from 
an absence of mechanical mishaps. So 
many of the things that happen and cause 
disturbance could be avoided. As an old 
stage manager who has toured extensively 
and worked in provincial theatres of all 
types, I would say, never assume that 
things are all right. Test everything be- 
forehand. Try your curtains many times. 
They are the most fruitful source of 
trouble. Don’t take for granted that 
things which appear to be fixtures will re- 
main where you find them. ‘Lhey are 
probably balanced and will fall at the 
most inopportune moment. Never assume 
that curtain ropes and grid lines are in 
good condition. Some ot them are just 
probably ready to break during your show. 
Clear all unwanted junk out of the wings 
and passages. Some people seem to take a 
delignt in cluttering up the back of a stage 
with rubbish. Keep exits clear of every- 
thing except necessary lighting equipment. 
You want to avoid having anything about 
that may cause noise or obstruction. 


Many festival plays suffer from an 
excess of naturalness, and you, as directors, 
will no doubt have to deal with those who 
believe that naturalness is the secret of 
stage success. We will admit that natu- 
ralness may be preferable to bad acting, 
and that, in a small intimate theatre, or 
in the penthouse setting, it may sutftice, 
but a big theatre necessitates the acquire- 
ment of a technique that enables the actor, 
if he so wishes, to seem natural when in 
reality he is not being so. It is extremely 
natural to speak so that one can be heard 
only a few feet away, but anyone can see 
that that is no good in a large theatre. I 
needn’t labor the point. 


I find in festivals, and I expect you will 
find during your rehearsals, that people 
are liable to drop out of character when 
they are not actually speaking or being 
spoken to. You will feel that they have 
ceased to be a part of the picture though 
they will come to life again in time for 
their next lines. 

To illustrate what I mean, suppose the 
leading lady has been saved from a wreck 
by the hero. She has finished saying that 
nothing matters since they are together 
on this tropical island. He moves down- 
stage to talk with the native chief. She is 
left for a moment with nothing to do, so 
she glances toward the o. p. box, and, 
catching her mother’s eye, passes the tele- 
pathic message, “Do I look all right, or 
would it have been better if I had worn 
the other frock?” Well, now, at that 
moment she’s out of character, isn’t she? 


Get your people to acquire repose if 
possible. The festival plays are full of 
fidgety actors who can’t keep still with- 
out looking awkward. And here’s a point 
that is worth special consideration. In 
costume plays an actor’s movements and 
behavior will be influenced by what he 
wears. Swords, spurs, wigs, big hats, and 
tight knee breeches, all impose certain re- 
strictions on movement. Women have to 


contend with ruffles, hoop-skirts, trains, 
large hats, and ill-fitting wigs, fans, and 
smelling-salts. To feel, and look, at home 
with these things requires a familiarip 
with them. So let your people rehearge 
with their full kit as often as possible, ] 
have seen a Pierrot and Pierrette scene ep. 
tirely ruined when the actors found, to 
their horror, that the interference caused 
by her skirts and his ruffle introduced an 
unintentional comic element into their 
carefully rehearsed embraces. 

Properties can sometimes Cause more 
trouble than costumes. Try everything 
beforehand. If the hero carries a fainting 
lady through the rustic wicket gate that 
the carpenter says he will have ready in 
time, you need to try it. The gate may be 
too narrow or the lady too wide. 


If your boatman feels optimistic about 
borrowing an oar for the show and would 
like to carry it over his shoulder, rest as- 
sured that without due rehearsal he will 
suddenly turn and rip your scenery. 


Try to foresee things that will go wrong. 
Provide for every possible mishap. If 
Miss X comes on reading a telegram, 
which is essential to the plot of the play, 
have a duplicate ready in the wings, for 
you may be sure she’ll leave the one you 
gave her in the dressing-room and not 
have time to go back for it. 

Much of the director’s success lies in 
his or her skill in timing, spacing, and 
grouping, and in a feeling for climax, 
tempo and rhythm. Timing is a gift that 
comes naturally to some people. They 
seem to know instinctively the exact psy- 
chological moment at which something 
should happen in order to achieve the 
maximum result. A very successful pro- 


. fessional friend of mine used to say that 


success on the stage depended on being 
able to make the right noise at the right 
time. There’s something in that. 


Judging the best use of space is more a 
matter of common sense and experience; 
and the pictorial effect of grouping 3 
something that can be developed by a 
study of good pictures, and experimenta 
tion. 

Many festival plays need more attention 
to climax. A good play is sure to provide 
opportunity for working up to a state 
emotional tension here and there. There 
is a likelihood of monotony if you do not 
make an effort to build up each and a 
possible climax. The play as a whole will 
have its final climax—the culmination @ 
its plot—the apex of its emotional appeal 
but there will be other previous oppor 
tunities for building up interest in a 
ascending scale, followed by a correspon 
ing diminuation or return to the norma 
level. * 
Then there is the matter of tempo.” 
think we may regard the word tempo# 
meaning, in stage parlance, both the @ 
pidity of movement and also the charat 
teristic style of movement. It is easy ® 
see that a scene depicting the dignifieé 
graceful peregrinations of a Minuet 
should be taken more slowly than a cros 
talk, slapstick scene in Farce. There at 
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The closing scene of Act III in What a Life as given by Thespians of Troupe No. 127 at the Salem (N. J.) High School. 


many variations, and in his judgment and 
use of these the director displays his skill 
and taste. 

Sometimes opinions differ regarding the 
appropriate tempo in drama just as they 
do in music. You all know the heated dis- 
cussions that take place over the tempo 
at which The Messiah should be sung. 
We must be tolerant of individual opinion. 
Rhythm is a rather overworked word these 
days. It can be described in several ways. 
I think for our purpose as applied to 
drama, we may regard it as a harmonious 
correlation of the various parts of a pro- 
duction. Shall we say that a play which 
moves from start to finish with a smooth, 
well-regulated swing, has rhythm? That 
smoothness is what the director works for. 
It results from the unified co-operative 
effort of a number of capable people, all 
giving the best they have to offer in 
exactly the way the director wants it. 

Those are some of the broader influ- 
ences that may affect the fate of festival 
plays. And now perhaps before ending I 
should recapitulate a few of the indi- 
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Directed by Miss Marie L. Oehrle. 


vidual and collective attributes—the sub- 
headings of quality and appropriate ma- 
terials — that are consciously or subcon- 
sciously arranging themselves in the mind 
of an adjudicator and calling for his ap- 
proval or comment. He may be influenced 
by play selection, the suitability of the 
play to the occasion, and the general merit 
of the author’s work. He is bound to con- 
sider the suitability of the performers to 
the types and characters they represent. 

The direction, or lack of it, will chal- 
lenge his judgment continuously. He will 
be watching for evidence of artistic under- 
standing and skillful preparation. Origi- 
nality of treatment may, and probably 
will, intrigue him. He will not overlook 
grouping, movement, timing of speech and 
action, general tempo, collective vigor, 
and climax. The stage management will 
influence his judgment. He will appre- 
ciate punctuality, avoidance of delay and 
noise, and a general smooth running of 
the show. 

Good scenic effects, especially if 
achieved with simplicity, will be entered 


on the credit side of the ledger; so will 
effective lighting. 


Costumes, whether modern or period, 
have their share in a play’s success. Furni- 
ture and properties may create or mar the 
atmosphere desired. Amongst the indi- 
vidual actors he will be influenced by 
charm, poise, authority, and magnetism, 
as well as by technique. Their make-up 
will attract his notice. Their conception 
and interpretation of their parts will be a 
leading factor in his verdict. And under 
this heading we might put voice—its suita- 
bility to the characters portrayed, and 
above all, audibility, without which the 
rest of a play may be likened to the waters 
of. Tantalus, a Barmecidal banquet, a dish 
of dead sea fruit. 


My parting wish for your future success 
is that you may each attract the friendly 
loyal support of an éfficient cast and stage 
crew, and that you in turn will provide 
the inspiration that, will enable them to 
develop the very best artistry that they 
are capable of. , 


Setting and cast for What a Life as produced by Miss Myrtle L. Paetznick at the Jamestown (N. Y.) High School. 


Fepruary, 1941 


Thespian Troupe No. 364. 





Edwin Forrest- 
an American Actor 


by JAMES CLANCY 


Assistant Professor of Speech, San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 


thot I saw Otheller before me all 

the time he was actin’; and when 
the curtin fell I found my spectacles was 
still mistened with salt-water which had 
run from my eyes while poor Desdemony 
was a-dyin’.” 

Thus does Artemus Ward apostrophize 
the actor who for fifty years dominated 
the American stage in its formative 
period, and who deserves more than any- 
one else to be called the typical “Ameri- 
can” actor. The quotation is not chosen at 
random; many of a more elegant and 
refined nature could be found, for Forrest 
was not neglected by the critics of his day. 
But elegance and refinement are not 
qualities that well represent Forrest, and 
Artemus Ward’s rude and homespun 
language represents the same period and 
quality in American letters that Edwin 
Forrest does in the annals of the American 
theatre. 

Forrest was born in Philadelphia on 
March 9, 1806, only seven years after the 
death of our first President. His youth 
and adolescence were coincidental with 
the nation’s youth and adolescence and it 
is not too fantastic to assert that by the 
time of Forrest’s death in 1872, the nation, 
though more durable than flesh, was 
Phoenix-like rising from the fires of the 
Civil War to evolve into a type of civiliza- 
tion that would never again recognize nor 
permit a man of Forrest’s nature to 
occupy a prominent place in its social life. 
Let us examine briefly the background 
and characteristics of this man. 


Unlike many well-known actors, Forrest 
did not come of “dramatic” stock. His 
family gave him a Scotch-German de- 
scent, poverty, and little more. They man- 
aged to keep him in attendance at school 
from his fifth to his. thirteenth year, but 
increased financial strains permitted no 
more. The family hopes of having a son 
in the ministry were thus early dispelled, 
and Forrest was not only permitted but 
forced to choose his own means of sup- 
port. There was no question in his mind 
what career he would choose— it was the 
theatre. From his early ’teens he had made 
attempts to insert himself into the theat- 
rical life of Philadelphia, and finally, by 
many devious means, he achieved a hear- 
ing. But the actor of the early 19th cen- 
tury could not expect to get his training 
entirely in the city, he must gain ex- 
perience in trouping, he must travel from 
small town to small town, from village to 
village, in a period when no Lincoln high- 
way spanned the continent, when the 
stage-coach or the horse’s back offered the 
only means of overcoming the difficulties 
of the muddy byways. 


“Biot Forrest is a grate acter. I 
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In this truly pioneering manner did 
Edwin Forrest learn the ways of the thea- 
tre. He was an eager if not accurate pupil, 
and by the time he was twenty he had 
established himself as one of the most 
promising of the young actors, and New 
York, in the semblance of the newly- 
opened Bowery Theatre, was ready to 
welcome him. He established his reputa- 
tion there and his mannerisms of acting 
developed and settled into the “Forrest 
style” under the watchful and approving 
eyes of the “Bowery b’hoys” who soon 
dominated the audience of that theatre. 


It is impossible to detail here his in- 
creasing list of successes; it must suffice 
that by 1836 (the date of his first English 
tour) he was recognized in America as 
the leading actor of his time, and in Eng- 
land as at least more than a “promising” 
performer. His name was _ inextricably 
connected with such plays as: Metamora, 
Virginius, The Gladiator, Coriolanus and 
Lear. It is worth noting that the list is 
headed by plays that are unknown today ; 
it was in such melodramatic tours-des- 
forces that Forrest’s muscular type of act- 
ing was most at home. In such parts as 
Metamora and Spartacus he could display 
his powerful physique and his stentorian 
tones to greater advantage than he could 
in the more various and subtle classical 
roles. And then, too, were they not plays 
by American authors? In presenting them 
Forrest satisfied not only his artistic bent 
but his increasing love of country that 
frequently descended into chauvanism. 


This chauvanistic spirit (and it must be 
remembered that it was not a trait 
peculiar to Forrest nor to his period) is 
exemplified in one of the most memorable 
incidents connected with his career. 


As a preface to this incident, it must be 
brought to mind that Forrest had for some 
time been harboring feelings of ill-will 
toward William Macready, the leading 
English actor of the day. Forrest felt that 
Macready, jealous of the younger actor’s 
superiority, had influenced the English 
press to be unkind and unduly harsh in its 
criticism of him. He felt, perhaps, that 
this might be expected of an English actor 
who feared the growing popularity of an 
American rival. Macready reciprocated 
Forrest’s dislike. His diaries show that he 
was jealous of the young actor and that 
he held in scorn his truculent and force- 
ful manner of acting. In March, 1846, 
their smothered dislike broke into action. 
Both actors were playing in Edinburgh 
and on March 2 Macready was presenting 
Hamlet (a play in which Forrest was 
never much at ease). In the Play-scene 
Macready had been in the habit of using 


a waved handkerchief as a particular 
of business. Heretofore it had gone ¥ 
But on the night of March 2 it was his 
and Edwin Forrest was the man j 
dared so publicly to express his di 
proval. Vociferations were pub 


uttered by both sides of the ens 
quarrel and then the matter see 
dropped. It was, however, only a prel 
to the more serious incident that wai 
take place some three years later. 


In 1849 both actors were again pla 
in the same city, but this time it was } 
York. Macready was appearing at 
Astor Place Opera House. The 
papers had seen fit to air the old q 
between Forrest and Macready and pu 
feeling was running high. Macre 
opened his engagement on May 7th wae, 
Macbeth, and Forrest on the same " 
played the same part at the Broad 
Theatre. Macready was forced to dime 
the performance through the interfereg™ (4 
of Forrest adherents and seemed reac 4 
call off his entire engagement. He 
persuaded by a group of influent 
citizens to remain, however, and on } 

10, 1849, he scheduled a reappearance 
Macbeth. It was unfortunate that he) 
so. The quarrel, petty and personal in 
origin, had been taken out of the han¢ 

its instigators, and been delivered by! 
Tammany leaders into the hands of] 
Bowery b’hoys. Placards were posted | 
read, in part, “Workingmen, 
AMERICANS or ENGLISH rule in 
city?” The mob spirit was gathering f 
The Mayor, instead of forbidding the 
formance, finally called out the milit 
handle the crowd that was gatheri 
the streets about the Opera House. | . 
militia, unable to disperse by pea — 
means the mob that was estimated at ff 
ten to twenty thousand strong, fii 
fired into it, killing a number of pé 
and wounding others. The pioneer 
that a city expresses by mob rule had 

a check in the growing belief in law 
order. 

No other incident of like import 
was to color the life of Edwin Forre 
he grew older his success became 
established and he became (re ¢ 
neering, more sure of his own right 
ness. But even when he was accla 
the dean of the American theatre 
was noticable a change in public te 
ment. America was growing away 
him, and he had not the resilienc 
the desire to change with the times 1% 
it matured, awkwardly and too quis 
America, though it still appreciate¢ 
virile spirit with which Forrest haé 
bued his characters, came to admire 
more the intellectual and cultural quz 
that Edwin Booth was adding to f,,. 
theatre. When Edwin Forrest died, $y, 
bornly as he had lived, he was no loMari 
needed in the national scene, he waif 
longer its true representative. Am@ 
honored, and honors, him; but it is ¢ 
ful for him as it is for a past epoch t 


is happy to have left behind. 
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; Miss Virginia Peaslee, Troupe Sponsor at the Leetsdale (Pa.) High School. Best Thespians: (2) LaMoyne Player, Rupert, Idaho. (3) Robert 
ikausen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (4) Howard Row, Millersburg, Pa. (5) Maurice Devine, New London, Wis. (6, 7) (Names not reported.) 
(10) Bill Sharpe, Marked Tree, Ark. (11) Cast for June Mad at Greybull 


Marion Miller, Canton, Ohio. (9) Betty Rossi, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
mo) High School. (12) Scene from June Mad at the Silverton (Oregon) High School. (13) The Patsy as given by Troupe No. 208 at the 


Mburg (Texas) High School. (14) What a Life as staged by Thespians at the Fairview (W. Va.) High School. (15) Scene from What a Life 
te Boulder (Colo.) High School. (16) Scene from Tons of Money at Sac City (lowa) High Sckool. (17) Troupe No. 253 at the Ravenswood 
Va.) High School. (18) Another scene from What a Life as staged at the Hibbing (Minn.) High School. (19) Troupe No. 27 at the Morgan- 
(W. Va.) High School. (20) Cast for Jane Eyre at the Moscow (Idaho) High School. (21) Thespian Troupe No. 153, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Philip Merivale 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, University of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 


HAT contemporary 

actor was born at 
Rehutia, near Rankipur, 
India? 

What actor, on the 
stage for thirty-five years, 
has seventy parts listed 
in Who’s Who in the 
Theatre? 

What player got much 
of his early training with 

Sir Frank Benson, Sir 
_— Herbert Tree and George 
rd Arliss? 
Who is said to “swing 
the meanest cape” in the theatre? 

Who has been leading man with all of the 
following: Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Jane Cowl, 
Jeanne Eagels, Gladys Cooper, and Helen 
Hayes? 

What actor created leading roles in Pollyanna, 
Pygmalion, The Road to Rome, Death Takes a 
Holiday, Mary of Scotland, and Valley Forge? 


What actor writes Greek verses and plays for 
his own pleasure and amusement? 

What player is equally at home in Greek, 
Shakespearean, Restoration and modern drama? 











Prof. Blancha 


Unless you have, by some chance, looked 
at the heading of this article, you have 
probably not known that “Philip Meri- 
vale” is the correct answer to all the 
above questions. Merivale has done but 
little in motion pictures and has not re- 
ceived the attendant widespread publicity. 
He has done comparatively little touring 
in this country. Consequently, he is prob- 
ably not so well known throughout Amer- 
ica as some of his contemporaries. But by 
virtue of his high standards of artistry, his 
talents and his character, and his consist- 
ently fine acting in plays of all kinds over 
a period of three decades and a half, this 
distinguished actor merits one of the 
highest places in the theatre of today. 
By training and temperament, he fully 
represents the great tradition of English 
acting which has, from time to time, so 
enriched the American theatre. 


Philip Merivale was born in India on 
November 2, 1886. His father, who 
occupied a prominent position in the 
British Civil Service, was an engineer 
engaged in railroad building. The story 
is told that at his birth the natives of the 
outpost of Rehutia idolized him as a sort 
of reincarnation of Buddha, until his 
father, who had been away on a business 
trip, returned to put a stop to the notion. 
An early recollection, he once told an 
interviewer, was of “a big cobra which 
awakened me by crawling over my bed, 
and of a tall, lean-faced Indian servant 
who dispatched it without more ado than 
if it had been a caterpillar.” 

Like most children of British colonial 
officers, young Merivale was educated in 
England, ‘where he went to St. Edward’s 
School at Oxford. He was a scholarly 
child, with his head full of dead lan- 
guages.. While a student, he once wrote 


1 Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 26, 1915. 
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This is the fourth in a series of articles on out- 
standing actors on the American stage today. Prof. 
Blanchard’s article on George M. Cohan will appear 
in the March issue. 








a play in the classical style, entitled 
Cleopatra: Her Life, and at the age of 
twelve played the Queen in the boys’ 
school production of Hamlet. 

His grandfather was the Dean of Ely 
Cathedral, and was noted as a writer on 
Roman history. Merivale, as a youth and 
today, has shared the Dean’s interest in 
classical languages and history. None of 
his family were actors, but some of his 
forebears had more than a passing in- 
terest in the theatre. His great-grand- 
father was a close friend of Lord Byron, 
and was responsible for the first London 
appearance of the great tragedian, Ed- 
mund Kean. He had seen Kean acting 
in Exeter, and persuaded Lord Byron, a 
member of the board of directors of 
Drury Lane Theatre, to bring Kean to 
London. An uncle, Herman Merivale, 
was an important English playwright of 
the late nineteenth century. Of his many 
plays, The Cynic and Forget-Me-Not 
were best known in the United States. 

It is not too surovrising, then, that 
although Merivale was intended for the 
law, he was more interested in the stage. 
When he was twenty, he wrote to two 
producers telling them of his ambitions. 
They both died before they had an op- 
portunity to answer. But Sir Frank 
Benson, renowned director and producer, 
survived the Number Three jinx, and not 
only answered Merivale’s letter, but gave 
him a job. Merivale’s first appearance 
was as a “palm-waver” in Benson’s pro- 
duction of Orestes. After working as an 
extra in Greek plays, he had the oppor- 
tunity to play a number of parts with 
the Benson company in Stratford, the 
training ground for many young actors 
of the time. 





A Resolution With Which We 
Heartily Agree 
Teachers and students attending the Eighth 
Annual Indiana Drama Conference at Indiana 
University, on November 15, 16, pledged 
their support to the following resolution 


which was unanimously adopted by the Con- 
ference: 


ReEso_vep: That the profits from 
public dramatic performances be 
devoted chiefly to furthering the 
dramatic work of the group, and not 
to finance activities or causes that 
have nothing to do with the theatre. 
It is our belief that to deprive dra- 
matic groups of at least a fair share 
of the profits earned by them handi- 
caps their development, tends to 
lessen their effectiveness and de- 








prives them of their proper dignity. 





In 1908, Merivale joined the com. 
pany of Fred Terry and Julia Nielson op 
tour, playing roles in such heroic dramas 
as Henry of Navarre and The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, the latter now well known in 
movie versions. It was with Terry’s com- 
pany that Merivale first came to America, 
The tour was not a success, and as one 
writer put it, the English actors in New 
York played “to a choice collection of 
empty seats.” 

On his return to England, Merivale 
enjoyed further helpful experience and 
training. He was engaged bv Sir Herbert 
Tree, with whose famous company he 
played in such Shakespearean works as 
Macbeth and Othello. At a Shakespeare 
festival in 1912, he acted in The Mer. 
chant of Venice, Twelfth Night, Henry 
VIII, fulius Caesar and Merry Wives of 
Windsor. In addition to these, he had 
experience in many other classical plays, 
Merivale is tall and dignified in appear- 
ance, and while he was yet in his 
twenties he played many straight middle. 
aged roles. He has since often been 
called upon to enact similar parts, which 
he does easily and well. 

In 1914 Merivale created the character 
of Colonel Pickering in Sir Herbert 
Tree’s great production of Shaw’s Pyg. 
malion. Later in the same year, when 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell brought the play 
to the United States, he was engaged for 
the leading male role, that of Professor 
Higgins. Since then he has never been 
long away from the American stage. 

In this, his second appearance in the 
United States, Merivale made a most 
favorable impression. Percy Hammond 
said of his work: 


I think no one except Mr. Shaw could play 
the part of Professor Higgins as well as Mr. 
Philip Merivale. Mr. Merivale gives the char- 
acter the gaunt angularity that is its necessary 
exterior, filling it out with a myriad of details, 
every one of which is eloquent of the professor's 
internal eccentricities.’ 


Another reviewer wrote that “Mr. Mer 
vale gives a capital performance and 1s 
another English actor to have established 
himself here on a firm footing.” 

Since then Merivale has done most of 
his work on this side of the Atlantic, 
although he has returned to London 
from time to time, and his reputation asa 
dependable, sincere and skillful actor has 
gradually increased. In 1915 he did the 
leading character role in the dramatized 
version of the popular Pollyanna. His 
interpretation of the grumpy _bachelot 
was favorably reviewed in New York and 
on the road. 

The World War interrupted his acting 
career for a year. He had been reject 
for service because of near-sightedness, 
but in 1917 was accepted in the Canadian 
Air Force, and served until the end of 
the war. . 

After his return, he toured with George 
Arliss in The Mollusc and The Well 
Remembered Voice. A Cleveland criti¢ 
wrote of him at that point in his careéf 
as follows: 
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Arliss has in his company a young man who 
is making for himself a reputation similar to 
that made by the star himself in his earlier 
days. He is Philip Merivale, who is very likely 
the best leading man on the American stage. 
As Arliss did before him, he is making his 
impression with various stars. In Cleveland, 
we have had unusual opportunities to judge of 
his work, and he has never disappointed us in 
any part in which we have seen him.” 

This judgment was well confirmed by 
Merivale’s subsequent development as an 
actor. 


In 1919, he played with the late Jeanne 
Ragels in John T. MclIntyre’s fantastic 
comedy, A Young Man’s Fancy. The 
next year he acted under David Belasco’s 
direction in Call the Doctor. After a year 
in London, he returned to New York to 
play Bassanio to David Warfields’ notable 
Shylock in The Merchant of Venice. He 
continued to act regularly in New York, 
but for several years none of the plays in 
which he was cast attracted particular 
attention. His next important role was 
that of Hannibal in Robert E. Sherwood’s 
The Road to Rome, which he did in New 
York in 1927 and in London in 1928. 

Merivale was then seen in a revival of 
the poetic drama, Paola and Francesca; 
critics thought his work superior to that 
of the star, Jane Cowl. Then followed 
one of his great successes, as “Death” in 
Death Takes a Holiday, a play well 
known through its many subsequent college 
and high school productions. Reviewers 
wrote praisingly of his interpretation of 
the difficult role. A typical comment fol- 
lows: “Mr. Merivale is at his very best, 
and those moments in the play which take 
hold of us are chiefly due to him, to the 
eloquent dignity of his voice, the restrained 
passion of his acting.” This play kept 
him busy in New York during 1929, and 
— in the same role in 1930 and 

a 

Another successful portrayal, in Cynara, 
engaged his talents late in 1931 and in 
1932. The next year he had the oppor- 
tunity to play one of his finest characters, 
that of Bothwell, the leading male part in 
Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, in 
which Helen Hayes enacted the ill-fated 
Scottish queen. The part was a real op- 
portunity, and Merivale made the most 
of it. He shared fully in plaudits awarded 
Miss Hayes. Reviewers said that he gave 
the part “all power and sincerity, all ro- 
Mantic interest and tenderness,” that he 
successfully portrayed “a powerful roman- 
tic, sword-rattling lord of the borders,” 
that he “played with great charm and 
skill.” Brooks Atkinson of the New York 
Times wrote: “Although he has held a 
high place in the esteem of theatre-goers 
for several years, now he must be reckoned 
as one of the best actors on the stage.” 

He was rewarded with another splendid 
tole the next year, again in a historical 
play of Maxwell Anderson, Valley Forge, 
in which he created the leading role of 
General George Washington. The play- 
Wrights’ conception of the character is 


“Cleveland Leader, Feb. 23, 1919. 
° New York Evening Post, Dec. 12, 1934. 
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Cast for Seven Sisters as produced at the Colfax (Wash.) High School. Thespian Troupe No. 329. 





Directed by Miss Mabel Howard. 





richly and warmly human, and Merivale 
fulfilled the writer’s requirements admir- 
ably. One critic wrote that Merivale’s 
performance was “by far the best that he 
has ever done, a performance that cap- 
tures perfectly the play’s own overtones of 
dedication and high purpose.” Another 
said: “I can think of no living actor who 
could better the performance. Or equal 
it, when I reconsider.’ Of course, he did 
not look precisely like our school-book pic- 
tures of Washington, but his height, figure 
and strong features created a satisfying 
physical impression. More important, he 
acted the part reflectively, from the inside 
out. He re-created the spirit of Wash- 
ington as the playwright had conceived it. 

With Gladys Cooper, famous English 
actress and producer and now Mrs. Meri- 
vale, he produced Othello and Macbeth 
in 1935, playing the title roles in each. 
According to the critics, his success in 
these parts was only moderate, it being 
felt that his interpretations were too re- 
strained. He acted in modern plays in 
1936 and 1937, and spent the next year 
in England, where he did the role of Dods- 
worth, performed in the country by Wal- 
ter Huston. He was also engaged for a 
season of Shakespearean repertory in the 
Open Air Theatre, one of London’s com- 
mendable theatrical enterprises. Since 
his return to America, he has played in 
Lorelei, Angela is 22, Spring Meeting and, 
during the past season, with Helen Hayes 
in Ladies and Gentlemen, a rather weak 
vehicle which had a prosperous run be- 
cause of the personal popularity of the 
leading players. 

Philip Merivale, as a person, possesses 
the distinguishing traits of the finest sort 
of English gentleman. He is quiet, urbane 
and modest. He has a sincere apprecia- 
tion for the favor he has earned with 
American audiences, and has often ex- 
pressed his admiration for American peo- 
ple and the American theatre. He is 
rangy and strong in appearance, square- 
jawed and firm-featured. Off stage as 
well as on, he has a pleasant smile and 
fine diction. He has scholarly tastes and 


is fond of reading. Like most of the actors 
discussed in this series, he has other ac- 
complishments than acting. In the case 
of Merivale, writing is his second talent. 
He has written stories and poems, and 
many plays on a variety of subjects. King 
Canute, Cleopatra, Danton, Hannibal and 
James I, are the central characters in his- 
torical dramas of his authorship. Among 
his published plays are Wind Over the 
Water and The Cromwell of the Carri- 
bees, both in blank verse. White Christ- 
mas, modern in theme and treatment, was 
recently given a summer theatre produc- 
tion in America. 

Out of his wealth of experience and 
training, Merivale has developed a confi- 
dent and assured, yet generally restrained, 
style of acting. Although he apparently 
works first of all to portray the inner 
qualities of a character, he is not lacking 
in technical devices to express its outward 
aspects. His work is invariably sensitive 
and thoughtful. 

John Mason Brown, one of our best 
known and most able critics, believes that 
Merivale is our finest romantic actor. It 
may be well, in closing, to quote from the 
opinion of this well-qualified reviewer at 
some length. After Merivale’s portrayal 
of Washington in Valley Forge, Brown 
wrote : 

Mr. Merivale happens to have most of the 
requisites of the ideal romantic actor....He 
not only wears a costume well but knows how 
to show it off to such advantage that, although 
it seems to take its natural place in his ward- 
robe, it also serves its eye-filling purpose on 
the stage. He moves with uncommon {grace, 
commands a stride which transforms mere 
walking into a kind of visual poetry and adjusts 
his gestures to the more spacious age to which 
his costume belongs....His deep voice is reso- 
nant, a friend to verse as well as sense, and has 
an amplifying quality to it that lends majesty as 
well as meaning to what he may be called upon 
to say.” 

To this fine actor, to this distinguished 
gentleman of the theatre, to this artist 
who is a credit to the country of his na- 
tionality and training and to the country 
of his theatrical adoption, we may well 
compliment the above tribute with our 
own. 
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stage Make-Up 


Part IV 


by CARL B. CASS 


The Wisconsin Union, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 





7 : | HE commonest 
| "| na most difficult 
task in high school 
make-up is that of 
gaining an effect of 
age, because the bodily 
and facial structure of 
the average high 
school actor is not yet 
mature. There is 
| nothing mysterious or 
Prof. Cass magic about make-up. 
We must not expect to make a young, im- 
mature actor look mature or old merely 
by painting his face. So we do the best 
we can, adopting whatever means the indi- 
vidual case demands. 





The Actual Effects of Age 


First let us study the natural process of 
aging. How do we estimate a person’s 
age? What specifically do we see that gives 
us an impression that this person is about 
twenty, that one person is approximately 
thirty, and another seems to be about 
forty? When we meet a person, our at- 
tention is centered mostly on his face; how- 
ever, our estimation of his age is not neces- 
sarily dependent on what we see in his 
face. We get a very general impression 
from a very general perception. We see 
a pattern composed of many indications of 
age, rather than consciously analyzing 
what we see. 


Unfortunately the effects of age upon 
different individuals are so varied that it 
is impossible to draw up definite chrono- 
logical steps in the appearance of age. In 
an earlier article we discussed the impor- 
tance of pantomime and costume in giving 
an impression of character; they are also 
extremely important in giving an impres- 
sion of age. A young high school teacher, 
for example, may seem, in dress and ap- 
pearance, as young as any of her older 
students, yet her air of authority and self- 
assurance will probably distinguish her 
immediately. Other people may show pre- 
mature indications of age, such as bald- 
ness, gray hair or wrinkles, and yet their 
clothes and behavior will make their actual 
age quite apparent. 


Generally speaking, if we start with peo- 
ple of high school age, the first changes, 
which appear as the result of added years, 
are those of growth or maturation. A 
rather thin boy or girl becomes mature by 
a gradual process of filling in of bone and 
muscle structure. The body and face take 
on sturdier proportions. The student who 
is not so thin shows the effects of age by 
a gradual change in proportions; relatively 
soft, youthful curves are replaced by the 
firmer, more definite contours of man or 
woman. 
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In the fifth article of this series, appearing 
in our March issue, Prof. Cass will discuss 
the use of putty and crepe hair, blending 
wigs, etc.—Editor. 





Other evidences of advancing age may 
start to appear even before full maturity 
is reached or they may be delayed indefi- 
nitely. The style of clothes and hairdress 
is apt to change as the young person leaves 
school and adjusts himself to vocational 


pursuits or college. Youthful exuberance- 


soon begins to decline with a slight loss 
of muscular tone. Muscles relax and body 
posture begins to sag. The fatty tissue 
under the skin may disappear, giving the 
effect of a very thin skin covering bones, 
muscles, and ligaments. Or there may be 
an accumulation of fatty tissue which 
tends to say and accumulate in various 
places. 

The facial changes are largely depend- 
ent upon factors other than the passage of 
years. Health, habits, environment, occu- 
pation, and disposition all influence the 
speed and manner in which the changes 
occur. A thin face becomes angular, with 
sunken cheeks, thin lips, aquiline nose, and 
sharp jawbone. A heavier face shows a 
sagging of flesh, with fatty accumulations 
in pouches under the eyes, jowels under 
the cheeks, and a double chin under the 
jaw. The skin grows looser from carrying 
the weight of these fatty accumulations, 
and in advanced age the fat may disap- 
pear, leaving the stretched skin folded 
loosely over bones and muscles. 

The skin changes in texture and color. 
The speed of this change will depend upon 
general health, skin care, and exposure to 
sun, wind, or heat. The texture of the 
skin changes as the pores become enlarged 
and as, at first, a few large wrinkles ap- 
pear, and later many tiny wrinkles cover- 
ing the entire face. Color changes result 
from health and exposure. The pinkish 
tints may give way to the florid shades of 
high blood pressure or exposure to heat 
and wind. A yellowish tint or a grayish 
tint may result from ill health or extreme 
age. 

The style of hairdress changes with age. 
Older women are more apt to allow their 
hair to grow long; or if it is bobbed they 
tend to dress it more closely to the head 
rather than to allow it to hang freely 
around the face. Older men tend to allow 
their hair to grow longer, seldom having 
the sides clipped. Their hair usually lies 
relatively flat on top and is often combed 
more to the sides than in the case of the 
very young man. 


The hair tends to lose its luster as age 
advances, and in many cases it grows thin 
or falls out almost completely. In ad- 
vanced age the hair will usually become 





gray, starting at the temples and spreading 
gradually over the entire head. In some 
cases it will all turn a snowy white. 


Imitating the Effects of Age 


For the purpose of convenience we shall 
discuss make-up in terms of three age divi- 
sions: i1—Young but Mature, 2—Middle 
Age, 3—Old Age. There is, of course, a 
blending between these divisions ; and dif. 
ferent actors present distinctly different 
problems when we attempt to give them 
an appearance of age. Consequently, what 
to do in any particular case must be left to 
the ingenuity of the one applying the 
make-up. 


l. The Young But Mature’ Character Make. 
Up: There is really nothing that can be done 
with grease paint to make the very young and 
immature actor look mature. The hair and 
costume are of primary importance in such a 
case. Generally speaking, girls present less of 
a problem than boys. A conservative hairdress 
and a slightly longer dress than that normally 
worn are sufficient. Dresses are usually available 
which will compensate for any deficiency of 
figure that may occur. 

Boys usually have their hair cut too short. A 
young actor should allow his hair to grow at 
least a month before he appears in a play. And 
young actors who are inclined to be thin should 
wear clothes of a more mature person even if 
it is necessary to wear other clothes under them 
in order to fill them out. 

The make-up on the face should be straight 
no matter how immature the face looks. To 
gray the hair at the temples or to line the 
face would result only in a ridiculous incon. 
sistency. A small mustache, however, whenever 
it is consistent with the character played, will 
help to add maturity. 

2. Middle Age Make-Up: It is extremely 
dificult for a high school actor to give an ac- 
curate impression of middle age, especially if 
the character played must be a refined or aristo- 
cratic person. 

Most girls will do well to pad their figures. 
This may be done neatly by obtaining two foun- 
dation garments, one to fit and the other several 


~ sizes too large and padding between them. In 


case the hair is worn in a short bob, a trans- 
formation would help the general impression 
greatly. In the absence of a transformation, hair 
switches (which may be purchased at most of 
the ten-cent stores) or hair braids may be used 
in order to imitate an older woman’s hairdress. 
Older women’s clothes now-a-days are prac: 
tically the same as young girls’ clothes. In gen- 
eral the colors and styles used for middle age 
should be as conservative as is consistent with 
the character, and the dresses should be about 
two inches longer than the present vogue. 

The make-up itself will vary somewhat from 
the straight make-up. 

Grease Paint: Mix a little orange (Max Fae 
tor No. 5 or No. 7) with the light juvenile, 
No. 2A, for the basic color. 

The Rouge s‘tould be applied lower on the 
cheeks in somewhat smaller quantities. 

Lip Rouge may be omitted entirely, or. if 
applied, it should be slightly darker, less dis- 
tinctly outlined, and in a more limited amount. 

Eyebrows should be penciled more lightly and 
slightly wider. The contours of the face should 
be accentuated slightly with white highlights 
and gray shadows. Be sure to place the high- 
lights accurately on the more prominent areas 
and very light shadows in even tke slightest 
depressions of the face. The distribution of 
these highlights and shadows must always cot 
form with the contours of the individual faces. 
Wrinkles may be drawn in, in the following 
manner: Dip a paped liner or stomp in the gray 
lining color, then twirl the liner against the palm 
of your hand so as to spread the lining color 
into a smooth film over the point of tke linet. 
Then draw in the wrinkles, using the side of 
the point of the stomp; then blend the line thus 
drawn by rubbing a finger lightly along its 
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Figures A. B, and C show the same subject: A without make-up, B with make-up that may be used for middle age, and C with the same make-up 


made obvious for the purpose of study. 


Figures D and E show a different subject with a different type of face, first without make-up and then 


with old age make-up. Notice the effect of the tiny lines in giving an impression of texture. Figure F shows three things: one hand is made up 
for old age, one side of the face is made up with highlights and shadow,and on the other side of the face heavy lines are penciled in, much too 








——<——$ 





obviously, to show the placement of wrinkles which are standard on most faces. The hair in Figure E is covered because of the lack of a suitable wig. 





length. Be sure the finger is wiped clean each 
time before it is used to blend a line. 

The middle-aged man is made up according 
to the same principles. A thin body should be 
padded. Avoid the use of single pillows as 
padding. Distribute the padding in a manner 
similar to that described for girls. Wear con- 
servative clothes of a middle-aged man. Comb 
the hair to the sides rather than straight back. 
The temples may be grayed slightly with Max 
Factor’s hair whitener, white powder, or corn 
starch. 

Grease Paint: The basic color will depend 
upon the health, occupation, or habits of the 
character. Various proportions of No. 7 and 

0. 10 mixed will cover the range of colors 
wanted. 

Rouge should be placed low. 

Lip Rouge should be omitted entirely. 

Eyebrows should be thicker than for a straight 
make-up. They may be made shaggy by pencil- 
ing them from the outer ends in toward the 
nose. 

_ Accentuate the contours of the face with high- 
lights and shadows, using white lining color or 
a light grease paint such as No. 2A for high- 
lights and a reddish brown lining color, No. 22, 
for shadows and wrinkles. Apply a mustache 
whenever it is consistent with the character. 

3. Old Age Make-Up: In old age a sagging 
posture assumed by the actor and relatively 
loose clothes may make the use of padding un- 
necessary. The clothes should not fit snugly and 
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they should usually tend definitely toward the 
old-fashioned, unless there is reason for keeping 
them modern. 

For women use a light basic color. Mix No. 1 
with either No. 2A or No. 7. Omit all under 
rouge, except possibly a very little applied low 
to help blend a shadowed cheek. Omit lip rouge. 
Whiten the natural eyebrows with a white lining 
color. Highlight all prominent areas of the face 
and neck strongly with white lining color, and 
shadow all depressions lightly with gray lining 
color. The gray shadows over such a light basic 
color will give the appearance of dirt unless it 
is very carefully handled. 

Wrinkles are more plentiful and deeper than 
in middle age. After the application of powder 
the wrinkles may be deepened by penciling in 
their greatest depth with a brown eyebrow pen- 
cil. The eyebrow pencil may also be used to 
cover the entire face with tiny lines. These 
lines must be too fine and too light to be seen 
individually at any distance. They should serve 
only to make the face seem less smooth in 
texture. 

The hair should be dressed so as to appear 
long (unless the play specifically calls for 
bobbed hair) and then whitened with corn starch 
or white powder. If a really good white trans- 
formation or wig can be obtained it will be far 
more effective than a powdered hair. 

The make-up for old men is similar to that 
for old women, except in the colors used. A 
good basic color may be provided with No. 7 or 


with a mixture of No. 5 and No. 10. The high- 
lights need not be so strongly accentuated, and 
the shadows, No. 22, may be applied more 
heavily than the women’s shadows without the 
danger of an appearance of dirt. 

A good grey or white wig is to be definitely 
recommended, though whitened hair is much 
more effective than a poor wig. A costume 
rental establishment which furnishes wigs free 
with rented costumes usually have very bad 
wigs. A few costume houses and all reputable 
wig makers will rent good wigs. 

Apply a beard and mustache whenever it is 
consistent with the character. 

It is quite important in old age make-up that 
we make up both neck and hands. Here the 
same principles apply as in the make-up of the 
face: accentuate the contours by means of high- 
lights and shadows. After highlighting the bones 
of the hands and shading between them, it is 
very effective to paint in the veins. This may 
be done as follows: First swing the arm so as to 
distend the veins and make them visible, then 
paint them with a mixture of white and light 
blue lining colors. 


Learning to Suggest Age 
With Make-Up 
The ability to analyze the exact contours 
of the actor’s face is of primary impor- 
tance. To accentuate those contours by 
(Continued on page 18) 
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WHat Not To Do 


HE scene was the office of the man- 
“| ase: of a radio station in a medium 
sized city. The secretary had just 
shown in a rather pretty and very earnest 
looking young girl, and Mr. Brown, the 
manager, had greeted her and asked her 


to be seated. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“Well, I am president of the Curtain Club 
at Central High School, and we want to broad- 
cast a radio program over your station each 
week.” 

“IT see. Have any of your group ever been 
on the air before?” 

“No, sir. But we've put on plays in the 
school auditorium.” 

“And what kind of programs do you want 
to do?” 

“Well, we haven't decided, exactly. Plays, 
I suppose.” 

“Do you have the plays written and re- 
hearsed ?” 

“No, sir. We thought the first thing to do 
was to get the promise of time on your 
station.” 

“And where do you intend to get the plays?” 

“Why—write them ourselves, I suppose. Or 
buy them. Our speech teacher gets the plays 
for us that we do on the stage. I don’t know 
where she gets them.” 

“What does your speech teacher think of 
the idea?” 

“We haven't told her about it yet.” 

“Just one more question. What is your pur- 
pose in broadcasting? Why do you want to 
do it?” 

“Well—I don’t know, exactly. It’s fun to 
broadcast, and we want the experience.” 


Mr. Brown leaned back in his chair. 


“First of all,” he said, “I want you to under- 
stand that we are sympathetic toward your 
idea. We want to co-operate with the schools, 
and we believe that the community is interested 
in what the schools are doing. A series of 
programs put on by Central High School could 
be very valuable. But the programs have to be 
well thought out, and skillfully done. We have 
to see to that, for your protection as well as 
our own.” 

“Oh, they'll be good, all right. Our plays 
are always good.” 

“No doubt, but unfortunately we can’t take 
your word for that. You see, every radio sta- 
tion is required by law to serve the public 
‘interest, convenience and necessity.’ We pledge 
ourselves when we get our license to serve the 
people broadcast programs that are necessary 
and useful and that are up to a certain standard 
of excellence. Moreover, the business firms of 
the city and the nation pay us enormous sums 
to advertise their products. So we must be sure 
that our programs are good enough to make 
people want to listen to our station all the time. 
Otherwise the advertising isn’t worth what we 
charge for it. Obviously then we can’t afford to 
give time on the air to anybody until we are 
sure that the programs to be broadcast are good. 
We can’t be sure of that until we see and hear 
the programs. So we just don’t talk to people 
about time on the air until they have their pro- 
grams ready for broadcasting.” 

“But—you mean that we have to do all that 
work before we even know whether or not we'll 
be allowed to broadcast?” 

“I’m sorry but that’s the way it is. Here you 
come with a request for time. But you don’t 
know why you want to broadcast, you don’t 
know what you hope to accomplish, you have no 
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How To Develop a Radio 
Program Series 


program even written, much less_ rehearsed, 
you’re not even sure as to what type of thing 
you want to do—and worst of all, you haven't 
consulted your teachers or principal.” 

“We didn’t think all that was necessary.” 

“It is—most necessary. I don’t mean to be 
unkind. Tell you what to do. Go back and have 
another meeting. Have your speech teacher 
present, and your principal, if possible. Talk 
the whole thing over, decide what you want to 
do, then if the idea still seems worth while go 
to work on it. If tough questions come up—and 
they are almost sure to—call on me, and maybe 
I can help you. But don’t ask me for time on 
the air until you can answer definitely all the 
questions I’ve asked you today, and until you 
have a program series thoroughly worked out 
and at least three programs written and re- 
hearsed and ready for audition.” 

“That sounds mighty difficult.” 

“Perhaps, but everything worth while is difh- 
cult. Don’t be too easily discouraged. Every 
program that goes on the air has to go through 
the same process. I think you can get on the 
air if you really want to.” 


Tuis Micut HeEtp 


GCENES like the above are enacted all 

too frequently these days. So I went 
directly to a radio station executive to 
get his ideas as to how a series of school 


radio programs should be developed. 

“Certainly, we want school programs,” he 
said. “If they are good, they are valuable to us, 
they are helpful to listeners, and they are good 
for the school in that they build good will and 
interpret the school to the community. But too 
many school programs start out bravely but 
shakily, continue for a brief time and then die. 
We don't like for that to happen.” 

“Why do they fail?” I asked. 

“For a variety of reasons,” he replied. “Some- 
times because the whole sckool is not behind 
them in the first place. The principal finds that 
a group of students is broadcasting something 
that is not up to standard, and he stops it. 
Sometimes they fail because they are poorly 
planned, or not planned at all. Sometimes they 
fail because of lack of interest on the part of 
students and teachers. And sometimes we 
simply have to stop them because they are too 
poor to be broadcast, even in the name of 
education.” 

“Just how should one go about inaugurating 
a series of programs?” 

“First of all, get the blessing of the school 
administration. We find that the student pro- 
grams that last are the ones that are backed by 
the authorities. Then put the project in the 
hands of a competent teacher, preferably one 
who has had radio training. Next, decide upon 
your purpose, or objective. Ask yourself just 
what you hope to accomplish in the way of 
effect upon your listeners. Make this purpose 
the theme around which you build your entire 
series. Your purpose may be to help in the 
campaign for national unity, to teach the pre- 
cepts of democracy, to inform the community as 
to the work done in the classrooms and labora- 
tories of the school, to teach good manners, to 
present problems of adjustment of the adoles- 
cent, to stimulate contribution to charity funds, 
to promote education, to stimulate patrioism 
through presentation of incidents in the lives 
of national heroes, or any one of a thousand and 
one other objectives. But whatever you are 
trying to do, you must have that purpose clearly 


in mind, and make it the guiding principle of 
program structure. 

“Next, think in terms of the entire Series 
rather than of individual programs. Plan the 
series before you even think of an individual 
program. A group of unrelated fifteen-minute 
scripts may add up to exactly nothing, but a 
well-planned series should have just as much 
unity and continuity and should be as finished 
artistically as a well-written three-act play, 

“Next, decide what medium will best fit your 
theme and your performers. Will you use the 
straight talk, the interview, the round table 
discussion or the dramatization? Usually, fo; 
high school students, the dramatization is best. 
Students enter into it more enthusiastically and 
less self-consciously than they do the other 
types, and it can be adapted to any kind of g 
theme. 

“Now comes research. I am assuming, of 
course, that the steps so far outlined have been 
carried out co-operatively by the students and 
the teacher in charge of radio, with the knowl. 
edge and approval of the administration. The 
students, with proper guidance, can and should 
do most of the research and writing. I might 
say parenthetically here that any school inter. 
ested in broadcasting should teach courses in 
radio speaking and writing and should encourage 
its talented students to organize a Radio Work. 
shop. Through these classes and the Workshop, 
most of this work should be done. 


“By research I mean the gathering of facts. 
If the theme of your series is highway safety, 
students should visit police headquarters for 
accident reports and for clarification of trafhe 
laws. They should also get information from 
the local Automobile Club. If the theme con. 
cerns charity, the students should visit the 
charitable organizations for case histories and 
statistics. If the theme concerns the work done 
in the school, the students should visit certain 
classes and interview the teachers. Thus, with 
facts as basis, the dramatizations can be writ- 
ten. Don’t allow any student to try to write 
until he has the facts. You can’t fool the lis- 
teners. Research is one of the most important 
steps in the whole project. 


“Next comes the writing, casting, and direct: 
ing of each individual program. I won't say 
much about these items because there are plenty 
of books and magazine articles covering them; 


‘ but there is one thing that the writer must re- 


member. Incidents selected for each individual 
dramatization should not be selected only with 
regard to their use in one program but also with 
regard to their relationship to the theme and 
to the series as a whole. The single program is 
only a link in the series chain. If your students 
keep this in mind the series, when finished, will 
have unity, coherence and meaning. It will be 
something to which an audience will listen and 
of which its creators may be proud.” 

“How many programs should be included in 
a series?” 

“That depends upon your purpose. Disregard 
the professional custom of building thirteen- 
program series. Your series may be a short one 
of three programs or it may last an entire year. 
If you are aiding a special civic drive which lasts 
five weeks you may want a five-program series. 
If you are presenting the work of your school, 
a series may last the school term. My advice, 
however, would be to attempt a short series 
first, if possible. 

“One thing more. After you have planned 
your entire series, obtained official backing (and 
I forgot to say, that tie-ups with local clubs and 
Organizations are always helpful), written and 
rehearsed at least three individual programs, 
and are all ready to start broadcasting—then, 
and only then, you should approach the radio 
station. And don’t ask for time. Ask for a 
audition. Any station will give you one. And 
they want to know what you are going to do and 
how you're going to do it before they commit 
themselves by giving you a spot. 


And so, Thespians, the above is what 
a professional radio man told me about 
developing a program series. I believe 
that it is sound. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
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by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Author of Painting Scenery, Scenic Design and Model Building, etc. 
99 Brown Street, Providence, R. I. 






Staging Three Plays 


NCE again I spread myself all 
() over two pages—and out goes the 
question and answer department 
for this issue. Perhaps, later on in the 
year, we can devote all our department to 
questions and answers, but two pages are 
little enough for the discussion of the stag- 
ing of three plays. 

I’ve been reading plays, lots of them. 
Bundles of plays have arrived since I 
decided that some talk of the individual 
problems might be of interest. Now I can- 
not write of all the plays that will be 
staged by high school groups this year. 
Perhaps you won’t like the ones I do write 
of—and perhaps you have already played 
them. But if this discussion makes you 
write to me about the problems in stag- 
ing the plays you are to put on—why 
then I’ll be glad to chat with you, and 
I'll have material for question and answer 
columns. 

Now I shall take the floor—no director, 
no actors, to get in my hair—lI can talk 
about my way of staging these three plays, 
so be sure you don’t interrupt—’cept by 
mail. 


Through the Night, a mystery play by Flor- 
ence Ryerson and Colin Clements. Published 
by Samuel French. 


’M a sucker for this type of play. I never 

murdered anyone, myself, but I watch 
with baited breath the climax in this show 
—with a very clever murder practically on 
stage. Nicely handled, and full of unex- 
pected laughs. It’s one set, and the pub- 
lisher has a plot and a sketch of the set- 
ting included in the book, which is always 
very good, I think. ‘The setting is de- 
scribed as the garden room in a place in 
the country. Seems a strange sort of room. 
One side is made up of French windows, 
overlooking a garden. The sketch shows 
ivy growing over the walls, as though it 
Was a sun porch. Yet there is a grand 
piano and a good desk, with a revolving 
leather chair. The room suggests that the 
authors took all the furniture necessary 
for their characters, placed it on stage, 
marked their entrances, and called the re- 
sult a garden room. On our program, let 
us just call it a room. 

The grand piano is used in the first act 
~but the character could just as well go 
offstage and play from there—or play on 
a dummy projecting offstage. A grand 
Plano is a monstrous thing on most stages. 
_ The first sketch for Through the Night 
is the plot from the book. The second 
rawing is my own suggestion to make 
Staging easier. Let me explain. A row of 
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French windows on stage left is all very 
well, if you have a big enough stage to 
angle that side well in. But most of us 
haven’t. And as this is a mystery play, and 
there is business with the screen and cur- 
tains, why not balance one alcove against 
the other, as in my sketch, and save on 
stage room ? 

The action of the play starts in the 
early evening, and goes through the night. 
So I wouldh’t waste any work outside 
that window. It should be good and black 
out there — the blacker the better — for 
black is the essence of mystery. 

I think it is well to point a setting for 
the main point of the play. Everything 
leads to that moment when we realize a 
murder is to be committed right before 
our eyes. It is dark, the lights are low, and 
the dirty deed is done behind the desk. 
How can we help with our scenery? By 
realizing that a proper mystery play is one 
of lurking shadows—let us make deep 
alcoves in the room, that can easily fill 
with menacing darkness. 


If I were painting this set, it would be 
cold and forboding—within limits. Limits 
would be the knowledge that this is a rich 
man’s house—that many of the scenes are 
full of gaiety. So the scene will be smart, 
yet suggestive of mystery. A blue gray 
wall, lightly spattered with silver. Dark 
green, or black, trim. The library door 
of black with silver moldings—and dark 


mulberry or dark blue drapes. The fur- 
niture dark and solid. 

That desk might be the focal point, 
rather than the grand piano. Because the 
body is hidden behind it, the desk should 
not have a kneehole visable from the front. 

Those French windows might easily be 
cut—and the business of breaking the 
window glass could be cut also—or faked. 

Hangings on the walls, low lighting— 
perhaps even a fireplace on stage right, so 
that flickering shadows could be cast over 
the night scenes. 

That’s the way I’d do it. 

Young Barry, a play by Dana Thomas. Pub- 
lished by Northwestern Press. 

HERE is a rollicking comedy, as dif- 

ferent from my first play as night 
from day. Again we find a scene plot pub- 
lished in the book—and there is also a 
picture of an actual setting. This picture 
shows a typical amateur crime—the joints 
between the various pieces making up the 
walls of the room are not stripped. It 
would have been so much better if the set 
had been battened and stripped. But I 
know what the cry is—“they wouldn’t let 
us paint the scenery.” and “we had to use 
it as it was.” O. K., but keep trying! 

The sketch as shown in the book is 
used in my drawing for this play. My only 
suggestion is that the stairs be shoved out 
of sight if your stage is small. The author 
calls for the sound of an off-stage door 
slam off right—that is, a person turns left 
as he goes through the arch and disap- 
pears. A moment later the sound of a 
door closing is heard, and we know that 
the actor has gone outside. 

~ Yes, I said he turns left. And I also 
said the door slam was off right. I’m talk- 
ing theatrical stage terms. When the actor 
faces the audience the door opening 
would be on his right—and that side of 
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the stage shows as left when you look into 
it from the first row in the orchestra. It’s 
really very simple—just remember it 1s 
the actor’s right and left that all plays 
give directions for. 


So the stairs are on stage left—and I’d 
put them off completely if I needed the 
room. 

The play is a comedy—very amusing, 
too. It concerns young Barry’s troubles. 
He comes home to find a brass band and 
a civic welcome by mistake. The town- 
folk thing that he is a famous radio singer. 
The episode where the lady almost catches 
him is very funny—and depends on good 
timing of the radio business. 

In these days to find a boy who can rig 
a microphone to a radio should not be 
hard. But if it seems too difficult, there 
is always the old standby of using a large 
cardboard mailing tube right behind the 
setting. 

Those two small jogs that serve to bring 
the setting in at the halfway point are 
there because the stage was very wide and 
there was need of a homey setting. Natur- 
ally, if you have a small stage, you 
wouldn’t further cramp it by using those 
jogs. 

In painting this setting I would use 
warm colors in pastel tones. Chintz for the 
arch and window drapes. Light and color, 
warmth and tone—that’s the idea for this 
play. Here are two different color schemes 
which will give the same effect. 


Use a pale green wallpaper effect, com- 
bined with an ivory woodwork. I’d get the 
green by mixing a bucket of whiting, tint- 
ing with ultramarine blue and chrome 
yellow light. Did I hear someone say “be 
more specific? What is a bucket of whit- 
ing?” QO. K. Here it is. 

Whiting is air-slaked lime. It is a white 
flour-like substance which is used as the 
basis of most scene painting. For two rea- 
sons. It’s cheap (four or five cents the 
pound in small lots) and it gives a bulk 
base that covers well. Scene paint is dry 
color suspended in water, with liquid glue 
as a binder. It’s cheap, covers well, 
tightens the scene cloth and can be 
painted over easily. Best glue is gelatine 
flake glue. Soak half a bucket of glue (dry 
flakes) in a half a bucket of cold water. 
Three or four hours, or overnight. Heat in 
a double boiler arrangement and you have 
your glue. Put a quart of this melted glue 
into a bucket of water and you have glue 
size, which gives you the liquid base for 
your bucket of whiting. How much whit- 
ing? Five pounds to a ten quart bucket 
three quarters filled with water should be 
right. 

Now for that green. Have on hand 
some Ultramarine Blue (dry) and some 
Chrome Yellow Light (dry). Take a tea 
cup or a scoop, or your hand, and dump 
some of each into the whiting. Start easy, 
with a cupful of each—and stir the whit- 
ing until the color is well mixed. Off hand, 
I’d say two pounds of color should give 
you the green—and just how much of 
each is up to you—for you have hundreds 
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of shades to mix, there in your bucket. 
Don’t forget that it dries out much lighter 
than it looks in the pail. ‘lest some on a 
small patch of scenery. 

ivory woodwork can be made easily by 
adding the Raw Sienna color to whiting. 
Some people like to mix their colors dry. 
Use a big dishpan, and roll up your 
sleeves. Kor a bucket of color, which is 
enough tor most settings, put five pounds 
of wniting in the pan, dry, and chuck in 
a pound of raw sienna. lumble about, 
until the stuff is well mixed—and this 
should give you the proper color tone— 
the color you'll get when it is dry. And 
now pour the mixed color and whiting 
into a bucket, add water and gluesize until 
proper painting consistancy has _ been 
reached. That means until it will brush 
out easily, and still cover. About like thin 
cream. 

The other suggestion for the setting 
would be all ivory, with a splash or spatter 
of salmon color. This would make a small 
setting tend to look large—especially if 
you drew panels in the salmon stripe, 
edged with black. Mark out big panels 
and outline them with about a two inch 
stripe in the salmon color. Edge this stripe 
on both sides with a small black line— 
which you can draw with a sash tool and 


straight edge. 
One Wild Night, a play by Guernsey Le 


Pelley. Published by Row Peterson and Co. 


HIS play is a wild farce. It should be 
performed at breakneck speed, and de- 
pends for its laughs on its smoothness. It 
is an extremely funny show—but hush, no 
scene plot is in the book! No little draw- 
ing of the scene—just a description which, 
though good, would have been so much 
better with a drawing. But we can’t have 
everything—so in my sketch you will see 
the plot as described in the playbook. It 
is a nice setting, if you have the room. 
That door L. C. is a closet door opening 
under the stairs, and must have a grill- 
work in it at eye level. Not many of us 
have the stage, or the stairway, for the 
set as plotted in the book. So once again 
here is also my own re-design of the show 
for the average stage. The stairs are off 
stage, and the closet door is balanced by a 
dummy door R. C. 
Here’s a tip on the grillwork. Make a 
cloth door—a frame of one by three, 























The Happy Journey as staged by the Shawano High 
School in the Wisconsin State Dramatic Contest. Di- 
rected by Robert S. Lewis. 


cornerblocked and keystoned like a minia. 
ture wing-cover with cloth and tack and 
dope down. Paint, and that means a prim. 
ing coat of whiting, and hang in your 
doorway, with or without thickness pieces, 
Mark with charcoal on the back of you 
door the opening for your window, and 
then get yourself some old newspapers and 
a sack of wallpaper flour paste. 

With a large brush paste a piece of 
newspaper to the back of the cloth door, 
Wet down with more paste, and spread 
another newspaper, and so on, until you 
have five or six layers of paper soaked 
with paste. Leave your work overnight 
and flat on the floor so it won’t warp. 
When dry, it will be hard as flint. Noy, 
paint your door, on the face, and design 
your grillwork. Then take a sharp knife, 
or a razor blade, and carefully slice out 
the background of your grill—and you 
will find the grillwork will stand stiffly and 
make a grand effect in your doorway. 

Since this setting is well done, I’d do 
it slightly modern—with a light pink wall, 
for instance, spattered in red—black 
doors, with gold grills. Remember all 
openings must be wide, for there is a 
wheel chair to move through doorways, 
and men carry furniture out. 

It’s a slam-bang farce, with speed the 
keynote, and no one wishes to get hung up 
on a narrow doorway. So my sketch shows 
only the two grill doors, and the rest are 
openings called arches—since they are in 
reality doorways, without doors. 

I'd have the staircase off left, if  pos- 
sible, even if it is out of sight, and then 
the audience can hear the pound of feet 
as people go upstairs. 

Since the setting represents the home of 


.. a once rich man, and is desired for a 


girl’s dormitory, it may be handsome and 
subdued, instead of gay and modern. 
Rich browns, and reds, might be used, 
though for a farce everything should be 
well lighted and gay, to my _ way 
of thinking. 

The window should be heavily cur 
tained, and there is a chance for some nice 
lighting work in shooting sunlight through 
the opening. 


N discussing the staging of these three 

plays, I have tried to write as I would 
have talked with you personally. Take 
none of my writing as dogmatic—for each 
play presents a problem individual to the 
club or group presenting it. My hope 
that in watching me dodge around certain 
problems and twist settings to my own 
way—you will gain some idea of how to 
handle your own staging. Just don’t take 
too many liberties with the poor author's 
script—and think before your leap—else 
you will find yourself in the same predica- 
ment that I did once. The play called for 
a tiny mountain at the back of the stage, 
on which three people were to stand. The 
director came to me at dress rehearsal. 
“Mr. Jones, the mountain is too small.” 
Three people! Alas! She had written 1 
parts, and ten people were to stand om 
my mountain ! 
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Staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays on the high 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








Family Portrait 
As Staged by 


Epwarp A. WRIGHT 
Director, University Theatre, Denison University 


Family Portrait, a play in 3 acts, by Lenore 
Coffee and William Joyce Cowen. 12 men, 
10 women. Royalty, $25.00. 1 Interior and 
3 Exteriors. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
St. New York, N. Y. 


Suitability 


T IS not my desire to sell Family Por- 
| trait, although I feel it is one of the 

most powerful plays I have ever pro- 
duced. Its appeal to students, faculty, ad- 
ministration and townspeople is tremen- 
dous. However, I recommend it only to 
that director who has more than average 
equipment in lighting, scenery, student 
interest and ability. Family Portrait is a 
rious undertaking, and has failed with 
less than the best type of production. 
When one deals with any reference to the 
character of Christ one treads on danger- 
ous ground and only the conscientious, 
sincere, hard-working cast can succeed 
with this hauntingly beautiful story that 
brought from John Haynes Holmes the 
cmment: ‘This is the most remarkable 
play on the boards at the present time. 
It is beautiful, exquisite, tremendously 
moving. I feel it ought to be perpetuated, 
like the Oberammergau Passion Play, and 
be given a run every season.” 


Plot 


The story is concerned with the family 
of Jesus. He never appears but through 
His mother, His aunt, His brothers and 
His sisters, we learn of His teachings and 
their effect on His family. 

Mary is emblematic of all motherhood. 
Her patience and her motherly under- 
standing of that Great Man make her 
stand against the whole family for she 
alone is able to grasp the real meaning of 
His teachings. But even she is not per- 
mitted to know the real extent of His 
greatness as the final curtain falls on her 
poignant speech to Judah: “If your child 
is a boy, will you name him after your 
brother—Jesus—It’s a nice name. I’d like 
for him not to be forgotten.” 


Casting 


The casting calls for a Mary who can 
give the appearance of maturity, although 
her age is indeterminate. Her voice must 
be rich and preferably low. She must dom- 
inate the play in her own quiet motherly 
Way. Her four sons each represent a dis- 
tinct personality. James is quiet, exact, 
sharp, straight-faced, determined. Joseph 
is ambitious, talkative, quarrelsome, quick- 
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Edward A. Wright 


ROFESSOR WRIGHT brings us a play 

which was a sensation on Broadway and 
which is a modern classic. Family Portrait 
can be staged at any season of the year but 
it will be particularly fitting just at the 
Easter or the Christmas seasons. 

Mr. Wright has had a breadth of expe- 
rience which makes any advice he may have 
to give us of distinct value. He has both 
his B. A. and M.A. degrees from the School 
of Speech of Iowa State University. He was 
speech and dramatics teacher in Marshall- 
town, Iowa, Junior College and Senior High 
School for seven years where he won five 
firsts and two seconds in the state one-act 
play contests. 

He has appeared in more than 1,600 chau- 
tauqua and lyceum programs in 33 states 
and has been a character actor with four 
professional companies. Last summer he 
took twelve of his major students and 
formed with Mrs. Salisbury the Salisbury- 
Wright Stock Company in Vermillion, Ohio, 
where the company played to an average of 
3,000 people weekly in a new play every 
week. 











tempered. Simon is willing, kindly, agree- 
able, and a bit inclined to follow the lead 
of Joseph. Judah, the youngest son, and 
the one who admires Jesus most, is boyish, 
enthusiastic, good looking and the most 
pleasant of the group. The wives are 
serious Reba and immature, amiable Na- 
omi. They add homeliness to the scene. 
Daniel, Simon’s son, and Mary Cleophas, 
shrewd, affable, kindly, witty and middle- 
aged, add humor to the play. 

This is the family of Jesus and it must 
not be greatly unlike any family you might 
know in your own community with its 
joys, its sorrows, and its real love for one 
another. 


Directing 
The whole play should be an “out of 


time—out of place” production. The cos- 


tumes should be different from those of 
any particular place or period. The real 
beauty of the play lies in its naturalness, 
its homeliness, its symbolism, its blending 
of deep soft colors and tones, its loves and 
its implications of His presence. The au- 
dience must be made to feel the real hu- 
maness of Jesus. 

The rhythm of the breakfast scene is 
all important. The individual feelings of 
each must be well brought out and the 
fact that Jesus has gone again should 
climax the scene. This should hold 
through Mordecai’s entrance with a quiet 
curtain. 

Act 1, Scene 2, calls for the interior of 
a wine-shop. By placing the scene in the 
yard, just outside the shop, and a slight 
revision of the previous scene, both time 
and money may be saved. Properly 
handled the end of this scene can give 
the audience a thrill seldom experienced 
in the theatre. 

The opening of Act 2 must show an 
entirely new mood. Joy, almost uncon- 
fined, excitement, hurry and preparation 
must dominate. The spirit and the joy 
of the scene must be marred only by the 
irony of the scene with the Roman. The 
end of the scene can be far more impres- 
sive than the authors have written it. They 
suggest that Mary “almost run out into 
the road to meet Jesus” as the curtain 
falls. It is highly climactic for the other 
characters to stand on the benches and 
look down the road toward the approach- 
ing Jesus while Mary stands at the center 
gate with welcoming arms. Just as the 
curtain starts down a single spotlight can 
illuminate the face of Mary as He ap- 
proaches. The symbolism and the effect 
on the audience is electric! 

Act 2, Scene 2, must again change its 
rhythm. Jesus has come, has spoken, and 
has failed. The great sorrow must be 
shown in the heaviness of the scene, es- 
pecially in the subtle acting of Mary. She 
must show five great burdens or sorrows 
each coming on top of the other. Jesus’ 
failure, the slights and insults of Hepzibeh 
and her neighbors, the disappointments 
of Joseph and Simon, the reports of Men- 
del and the Rabbi, and the final thrust 
from Judah, as he cries: “I hate him! I 
hate him! I wish he were dead.” Mary, 








ee SS 


Scene 2 of Act III of Family Portrait as staged by Professor Wright at 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
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left alone, for the first time falls to the 
bench and weeps audibly. 

Act 3, Scene 1, can be very simple with 
a black drop and a well to one side. The 
bridge can easily be eliminated. The sec- 
ond scene must be almost a continuation 
of the first. The tempo must be rapid, 
and the mob off stage placed in the hands 
of a capable leader. The curtain can be 
a brilliant one! 

I suggest calling the next scene Act 4 
instead of Act 3, Scene 3. There is a 
rather difficult change in scenery and cos- 
tumes ; a considerable period of years has 
passed, and an intermission is welcomed 
at this point. 

The last act must open with the joy of 
a wedding day and a birthday. The great 
scene of the act is Mary’s speech on Jesus’ 
teaching and must be handled simply and 
quietly. She must be given all the time 
she needs for her last great speech which 
is given alone on the stage as the curtain 
falls. 


Make-up and Costuming 


The make-ups are simple with a darker 
base than is normally used. Care should 
be taken that necks, arms, hands and feet 
are painted. Especially should the tra- 
ditional Biblical beards be avoided. All 
men, save Mordecai, Mendel and the 
Rabbi should be clean shaven. The two 
former should have small chin whiskers 
and the Rabbi a full beard. 

The men’s costumes can consist of an 
old pair of their own trousers, with cuffs 
removed, the legs slit a bit at the bottom. 
Their shirts can be made of dyed muslin 
with a slight alteration of the ballet pat- 
tern. Trousers should be dark and boiled 
to remove all press and stiffening. Vests 
can be treated similarly. 

The women’s costumes should be full, 
floor length skirts with tight waists, rather 
high collars and elbow length’ sleeves. 
These too, should be made from un- 
bleached muslin and dyed in deep colors 
of very low brilliance to give the effect of 
many, many washings. The head-dress for 
the women is strands of cheesecloth dyed 
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in appropriate colors to go with their cos- 
tumes. These should always be worn in 
the presence of men outside their own 
family. When not in use, they are draped 
gracefully about the shoulders. 

Shoes for both men and women are 
sandals made from dime store soles and 
shoe strings. 

The Roman’s costume may be a long 
flowing robe of some cheap material and 
a simple band about his head. The part 
of Mordecai in Act I and the two visitors 
in the last scene should be of brighter 
colors and slightly different style than 
those of the family. Thus they may show 
greater wealth and position. 


Stage Problems 


Properties are simple. Benches 
stools, a picnic table, and very plain 
crockery for dishes will take care of the 
first scene which—with the exception of 
the wine-shop—accounts for most of the 
properties. The same can be used in the 
wine-shop and even to some extent on the 
“Last Supper” scene. Large earthen 
pieces especially the bottom parts of sau- 
cers for flower-pots can be secured from 
greenhouses. Properties are a minor prob- 
lem. 

A cyclorama is almost imperative and 
the deep blue background with the many 
colored peasant costumes in the fore- 
ground offers innumerable stage pictures 
which can never be forgotten because of 
their sheer beauty. 

The house in Nazareth, which is used 
for four of the seven scenes, consists of 
one side of the house, with entrance, and 
steps on the front leading up half a story. 
This is on stage right. At the upper left 
hand corner is a small carpenter shop. 
The remainder of the stage is inclosed 
within a five foot wall and a gate at the 
center back. Mountains and sky are seen 
in the distance. 

A re-arrangement of the wall and a 
simple flat to indicate the side of the wine- 
shop (placed in the same position as the 
carpenter shop) serves adequately. 

Black curtains and a small stage with a 


and | 


well at down right and a faint blue spot 
light indicates the street scene very satis. 
factorily. 

The “Last Supper” may be as exact or 
as simple as the director wishes. A replica 
of da Vinci’s painting is highly effective 
and done in perspective proves an inter. 
esting, and not too difficult, assignment to 
a scenic artist. With this set great care 
must be taken to keep the actors down 
stage and out of the set itself. 


Rehearsals 


A rehearsal schedule is difficult to ar. 
range outside one’s own particular school, 
This play requires four to five weeks of six, 
two to four hours, rehearsals each week. 
The longer rehearsals will come toward 
the end. The women should wear some. 
thing resembling their costumes for at 
least ten days. A full week should be 
given to scenery and dress rehearsals. 


Advertising 


The play can be announced from the 
churches and in their bulletins most sat- 
isfactorily. Invite the ministers to read 
it and to attend a rehearsal. 


Budget 


Family Portrait is not a cheap play to 
produce. I should allow a minimum of 
$100.00 to $150.00 for an adequate pro- 
duction. Neither is it tremendously ex- 
pensive. However, one should not try to 
do it cheaply. It is too beautiful a play to 
have a cheap or tawdry production. A 
play that expresses the teachings of Jesus 
and symbolizes all motherhood is a play 
to be remembered, a play to be treated 
beautifully, honestly and in such a way 
that neither actors nor audience can ever 


forget it. 


Watch for the staging of Death Takes a 
Holiday in the March number. 


Make-Up 
(Continued from page 13) 
use of highlights and shadows requires the 
exact location of prominences and depres- 
sions and an ability to suggest the degree 
of prominence or depression by the light- 
ness or darkness of highlights and shadows. 

Besides accuracy of placement and de- 
gree of light and shade it is extremely im- 
portant that the student learn to blend 
colors cleverly. On gently rounded sur- 
faces, such as those found on the face, 
highlights and shadows must melt into on 
another imperceptibly. | 

A wrinkle is merely a narrow and rela- 
tively deep shadow. A common mistake is 
the application of highlights in the form of 
lines. Practically all prominences of the 
face are relatively broad and gently curved 
and should be made up accordingly. 

To work with charcoal or a soft lead 
pencil and eraser on pictures from news 
papers or magazines will help in the de- 
velopment of an ability to accentuate con 
tours by means of highlights and shadows. 





AuTuHor’s Note: The author will welcome 
any questions on make-up. All significant 
questions received will be answered in a future 
article. Address: Wisconsin Union Theatre 
Madison, Wis. 
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Motion Picture Appreciation 


Edited by HAROLD TURNEY 
Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College. 











Western Union 


An American Historical Documentary-Enter- 
tainment Film Produced by Twentieth 
Century-Fox in Technicolor. 


Cycles of Films 


ANY of our feature motion pic- 
MV. tures are produced in cycles. Al- 

low one type of story to succeed 
at the box office and every company 
rushes into production one or more feature 
films of the same type, and a new cycle 
is born. Remember the gangster cycle be- 
ginning with Scarface, the back-stage 
cycle with Broadway, the warplane cycle 
with Hell’s Angels, the musical comedy 
cycle with 42nd Street? Today we have, 
among others, the biographical cycle, the 
propaganda cycle, the male adventure 
cycle, the family cycle, the classics cycle, 
and the glorified western cycle. Western 
Union belongs to the last group. 

Walter Wanger’s Stage Coach opened 
the glorified western cycle. Previously, 
Columbia, Universal, Paramount, and 
particularly Republic had been producing 
the usual, low-budgeted western picture, 
but with the amazing success of the Wan- 
ger film, all major companies began plan- 
ning, producing, and releasing western 
flms with star-studded casts and unlim- 
ited allocations: Dodge City, Texas Ran- 
gers, Geronimo, Virginia City, Arizona, 
Trail of the Vigilantes, and Santa Fe 
Trail. Twentieth Century-Fox was no ex- 
ception. Their first Jesse James, soon be- 
came the financial leader of the season, 
and others in the cycle rapidly followed: 
Frontier Marshal, Return of Frank fames, 
Brigham Young—Frontiersman, Mark of 
Korro, Hudson’s Bay, and finally Western 
Union. 


The Story 


VEN Abraham Lincoln said that it 

was a wild scheme. The most brilliant 
civil engineers of the day declared that 
it never could be accomplished. Yet Ed- 
ward Creighton fought off Indian attacks. 
shot it out with renegades and battled the 
heat of deserts and the snow of mountain 
passes to build eleven hundred miles of 
telegraph lines across a wilderness where 
few men had gone before. 

The year was 1861. The Union forces 
desperately needed quicker communica- 
tion with the West than that provided by 
the Pony Express which took three weeks 
_ carry a letter from Omaha to Salt Lake 

ity. 

Creighton broke ground at Omaha on 
July 4th, 1861. A thousand oxen and 
hundreds of mules pulled the Western 
Union wagons out of that false-front, 
mud-streeted outpost. They were manned 
by four hundred of the “fichteninest, stub- 

mest” mustang riders in Nebraska. 


FeBruary. 1941 


Four months and eleven days after- 
wards, Creighton and his men, except 
those who had been killed on the way, 
dragged into Salt Lake City. Brigham 
Young sent the first message humming 
over the wires, a message informing Presi- 
dent Lincoln that Utah would remain 
loyal to the Union. 

This almost forgotten chapter in the 
winning of the West provides the material 
for the film, Western Union. It is recorded 
in the popular, current novel of Zane 
Grey. 


Description of Production 


CARCELY had the ink dried on the 

galley proofs of the novel than the 
studio paid $25,000 to Zane Grey’s estate 
for rights to film the story. The famous 
author had died only a few weeks pre- 
viously. In his death, Hollywood lost its 
most prolific writer, a man who had 
earned about twenty million dollars for 
the studios. From his novels or original 
stories, motion pictures had taken the 
plots and characters for one hundred thir- 
teen of its films. None had failed. Some, 
such as The Thundering Herd, had net- 





Recommended Current Films 


Citizen Kane (RKO)—Melodrama; produced, 
directed, and the leading role interpreted 
by Orson Wells. 

Lady Hamilton (United Artists)—Historical 
melodrama; features Vivien Leigh and 
Laurence Olivier; produced by Alexander 
Korda. 

Life With Henry (Paramount)—Another 
story in the Aldrich Family series; fea- 
tures Jackie Cooper and Leila Ernest. 

Love Thy Neighbor (Paramount)—Comedy 
based on the famous Benny-Allen radio 
feud; features Jack Benny, Fred Allen, 
and Mary Martin. 

Major Barbara (United Artists)—Comedy 
adapted to the screen by Bernard Shaw 
from his stage play of the same name; 
features Wendy Hiller and Robert Morley; 
produced and directed in England by 
Gabriel Pascal. 

Meet John Doe (Warner Bros.)—Comedy- 
melodrama; features Gary Cooper, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Edward Arnold, Walter 


Brennan, James Gleason, and Spring 
Byington; produced and directed by Frank 
Capra. 


Men of Boy’s Town (MGM)—Sequel to suc- 
cessful Boy’s Town; features Mickey 
Rooney and Spencer Tracy; directed by 
Norman Taurog. 

Philadelphia Story (MGM)—Comedy adap- 
ted from Philip Barry’s stage play; fea- 
tures Katherine Hepburn, Cary Grant, and 
James Stewart. 

Second Chorus (Paramount)—Musical com- 
edy; features Fred Astaire, Paulette God- 
dard, Burgess Meredith, Charles Butter- 
worth, with Artie Shaw’s band. 

Virginia (Paramount) — Historical melo- 
drama; features Madeleine Carroll and 
Fred MacMurray; directed by E. H. Grif- 
fith; photographed on the original locale. 











ted a million dollars. A few of them, such 
as Light of Western Stars, were filmed four 
times. 

After ten months spent in gathering re- 
search and composing the continuity and 
dialogue, Robert Carson submitted the 
screen play to Associate Producer Harry 
Joe Brown on August 23rd, 1940. Fritz 
Lang, creator of such emotional master- 
pieces as Fury and You Only Live 
Once, was handed the story to direct and 
a sixty-day shooting schedule, one of the 
longest given a film this season. Concur- 
rently, the studio assigned as leading 
players, Robert Young, on loan from 
M. G. M., Randolph Scott, Dean Jagger 
as Edward Creighton, the only historical 
role, Virginia Gilmore, Barton MacLane, 
John Carradine, and Slim Summerville. 

Much of the action was photographed 
on locations near Kanab, Utah, which 
ironically is the farthermost town in the 
United States from a telegraph office. The 
nearest railroad was one hundred ten 
miles distant at Cedar City, Utah. Direc- 
tor Lang and his troupe of two hundred 
twenty-five traveled between forty and 
one hundred miles each day. The com- 
pany cut fifty-seven miles of trails and 
forded numerous rivers, using caterpillar 
trucks to haul the heavy equipment across 
the streams. They built a total of twenty- 
two miles of telegraph line, sinking hun- 
dreds of poles four feet deep. 

The Movie company saved Kanab, a 
town of seventeen hundred, from a winter 
of privation by paying out $80,000 to nine 
hundred seventeen citizens. The town had 
shown rare enterprize when it sent a 
“committee” of two brothers, Chauncey 
and Whitney Parry, to Hollywood last 
summer to “sell” the studios on Utah’s 
scenery. Besides convincing Twentieth 
Century-Fox, they persuaded RKO to 
send two companies there. 

For a town where $18 a week is a good 
salary, the Hollywood checks were fabu- 
lous. The studios paid the drivers $1.12 
an hour; cowboys, $5 to $15 a day; ex- 
tras, $5; laborers, $5; and bit players 
from $15 to $100. The cows got $2 a day 
each, plus their feed, and the horses, $4. 

Although he was in the heart of the 
Paiute country, Director Lang took one 
look at them and sent to Hollywood for 
the movie contingent of Indians. The 
Paiutes were too short and rotund to 
match the public’s conception of the 
American Indian. 

The studios amazed the Kanab people 
by hiring a crew of painters to “tone 
down” one sandstone cliff that was so 
brilliant in color that it would have de- 
tracted from the stars. The troupe also 
carted around a truckload of prop boul- 
ders so that Director Lang could obtain 
the artistic shots he wished. 

After they had finished in Utah, the 
players and technicians trekked into House 
Rock canyon in Arizona to photograph 
some exciting sequences with the only 
herd of buffalo running wild in the United 
States. The state of Arizona, which owns 
the two hundred fifty shaggy beasts, in- 
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CREDITS 


Zane Grey’s Western Union 


EE Se ee lyre: Fritz Lang 
Associate Producer....... Harry Joe Brown 
| gg | rrr Robert Carson 


Directors of 
Photography... .. Rowers Cronjager, ASC 
and {Allen M. Davey, ASC 


Technicolor Director........ Natalie Kalmu 
CN oo nc ccuesiss Morgan Padelford 
Art Direction............. {Richard Day 
and /Albert Hogsett 
Set Decorations.............. Thomas Little 
PS en Robert Bischoff 
Ee a PEE 2 Travis Banton 
OS EE errs Bernard Freericks 
and | Reger Heman 
Mmhemerd Bhaike. .....02..00085 Robert Young 
EN) occu sews suc Randolph Scott 
Edward Creighton............. Dean Jagger 
i OOD 6 soca cc ccnes Virginia Gilmore 
EO OS Serr reer ey. John Carradine 
i tues knee Slim Summerville 
OS rere rey ear eine Chill Wills 
OS Pe rrr Barton MacLane 











sisted before filming started that the buf- 
falos were neither to be shot nor roped. 


Vital Statistics 
N MAKING Western Union the studio 


spent more money and time than the 
original investment. Creighton spent 
$212,000 to build the telegraph line; the 
studio, around $1,300,000. The. Holly- 
wood troupe filming the thrilling story 
covered 3,200 miles in location treks in 
Utah and Arizona, compared to the 1,100 
miles that Creighton and his men traveled. 
Around 1,800 men and women worked on 
the movie. The studio spent eleven 
months and thirteen days on the job in 
contrast to four months and eleven days 
for the pioneers. 


The studios spent $55,000 to build the 
wild, boisterous Omaha of 1861 on the 
backlot, spreading it over seventeen acres. 
All of the Western Union wagons, bat- 
teries, and other paraphernalia were con- 
structed on the lot from old sketches and 
photographs. The flintlocks used in the 
film were made originally for the Ethio- 
opians by a Brussels firm, but the Italians 
took over Ethiopia before they could be 
delivered, and the studio bought the guns 
before Germany took over Belgium. Di- 
rector Lang refused to economize in the 
way of stunt men. He turned down offers 
of Utah cowboys who were willing to 
take horse spills over cliffs for $5 a day, 
fearing they would be hurt, and imported 
stunt players from Hollywood, who earned 
$35 to $100 a day. Flood waters cut off 
Director Lang, Randy Scott, and a crew 
of workers in Utah one evening, maroon- 
ing them for forty-eight hours. An air- 
plane from Kanab dropped them food. 
One scene in the film, which cost $3,000, 
explains the origin of the slang word, 
“o. k.” Okeh is from the Choctaw lan- 
guage. Telegraph operators used it from 
the beginning since it was easier to send 
than “all right.” 
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BAPE: 


Richard Blake (Robert Young), Edward Creighton (Jean Jagger) and Vance Shaw (Randolph Scott) 





attempt to locate the Western Union telegraph lines across hostile Indian territory. C 





Suggested Questionnaire 


1. Story: (a) Compare the novel and the 
film, pointing out the major differences. (b) 
Synopsize the main plot of the motion picture 
version. (c) Enumerate the sub-plots and state 





POINT SYSTEM USED BY THESPIAN 
TROUPE No. 172 AT THE ARKA- 
DELPHIA (ARK). HIGH SCHOOL 


Mrs. R. B. THOMAS, sponsor 


Se FEO khan sd00ensaed major role 15-25 
minor role 2'/2-10 

Sant TEOe. .ccsccccssecees major role 50 
minor role 10-25 

Direction One-act Play................. 25 
Assisting in Children’s Play............ 15 
eer Ger GO WER oi ccc ciccsccccccces 50 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
CHAIRMEN MEMBERS 


ek tein kiaeebed aha 5 
GE Ee ey eae 25 15 
CP Siculedt cp we weandhas hs 10 5 
Sr re | eee 25 20 
SNL: iva 0k bas wanes kee 25 10 
OOO ee er 25 15 
Do n.n.s weienenaicns 10 5 
SPT Oe ee 25 15 


Making of Costumes 
Sponsor’s recommendation 





TRG. cs cacsesriéondneges 2 
Selling Tickets....... 1 point for each ticket 
Properties (borrowed and returned)..... 10 
Public Readings: in Chapel, Home Room, 
Dramatic Club, Outside Clubs........ 5 
TE ccna crececaeweedeua se 10-25 
Writing and Producing Play............ 75 
(Play is to be approved by Sponsor and 
Thespians) 
re ee ree Pee 2 
DN. cdsedcakeeaneteaa Major role 15-25 
Minor role 242-10 
gS area ¥4 of original 
Short Talks and Declamation........... 5 
ET I ee Nae Fee eee 2% 


Other services to club recommended by 
sponsors according to merit. 











the purpose of each one. (d) State the theme§ for 
in your own words. (e) Describe the conflict. § stuc 
(f) Point out the climax and crisis. atte 

2. Art and Color: (a) Discuss the design of Ma: 
the specially built exteriors and interiors. (b)§ oft 
Select the most appealing color photographs § is « 
(c) Is the color harmonious at all times? Isit§ yea 
used dramatically? ‘ 

3. Direction: (a) Describe the director’ Cir 
choice of scenic backgrounds in relation to th 1 
included dialogue or story situation. Are an 
scenes included when you felt a different ani 4 
more accurate locale was required? (b) Dis = 
cuss, generally, the director’s placement of play: Dr 
ers within a scene, his directed movement the vn 
players about the scene, his included points dl m 
personal business, and the performance of the 
actors. (c) Describe the director’s employmet 
of mass, pictorial composition, foreground % R 
background action, and the center of interest § *° 
(d) Is each scene attuned to the atmosphere ani 





mood of the film as a whole? Is any inserted ha 
comedy out of harmony with the situation? (¢ Wa 


Discuss the director’s selected camera position 
in relation to interesting angles, lighting, R 
cluded subject matter, and length of clips. d 

4. Lighting and Photography: (a) Selecta} 7 
describe the most engaging close-ups, mediu™§ Sen 
and long shots; the most pleasing lighti 
effects; the outstanding camera angles. (b) !' 
there a proportionate use of the close-up? 
you feel that each one strengthens the risiil 
power of the film, or de certain close-ups se® 
to slow the action? (c) Point out places whet 
the camera alone tells the story. Is this tH 
perfect medium for motion pictures? 

5. Music and Sound Effects: (a) Discuss tt 
use of music as introduction to a situation; 
the locale; to character identification; as Da 
ground for the action; as atmosphere, as 
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(b) List the various kinds of sound effects. ' he, 
each in harmony with the selected situatit De, 
What additional effects would have enhane Tt; 
the value of the film? (c) Discuss the stret v ' 
ening of the vicarious experience of the audiem§ ® | 
resulting from the music and/or the = 
effects. ee 
6. Editing: (a) From the film, trace! of 
changes in tempo, building of suspense, incré Pro) 
and decrease of audience response as acl Pls 
by the cutting. (b) Enumerate the difieft F ) 
types of transition utilized between scenes uc 
sequences. Discuss each selected met and 
relation to its position in the film. = 
THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAG fe: 
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Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


‘ 


Aaron Slick From Punkin Crick, given “in 
connection with a Sadie Hawkins Post Mortem- 
Country-Fair-Harvest-Festival-Dogpatch style 
arnival,’ at Coeur d’Alene High School, pro- 
vided an evening of fun and merriment for all 
present at the performance. The cabaret scene 
done a la Harlem, with loud, splashy negro 
characters in musical settings added much to 
the novelty of the production. The play was 
taged by the Senior Dramatics Class, with 
Miss Doris E. Marsolais directing. The second 
major play of the season, Peter Pan, will be 
sven by the Junior Dramatics Class on January 
30. Members of the Thespian Troupe at this 
school have tentatively scheduled My Heart’s in 
the Highlands for their spring production. The 
gnior Thespian’s production will be chosen 
early this spring. 

Other activities during the fall semester in- 
duded the production of an hour’s program 
for the Homecoming football game, and the 
study of a number of one-act plays. Thespians 
attended the professional production of The 
Man Who Came to Dinner in Spokane as part 
of their program for the season. Miss Marsolais 
is directing all dramatics activities for the 
year—Sarah Schutz, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The stage success of a few seasons back, 
Brother Rat, was given to an_ enthusiastic 
audience on December 13 at Western Hills 
High School, by students of the Speech and 
Dramatics Department under the direction of 
Mrs. Vesta H. Watson. The play moved along 
ata rapid pace, with the leading roles ably 
played by Clarence Eblen, Don Wyatt and 
Robert McDonald. The parts of Lieutenant 
Rogers and Colonel Ramm were played by 
faculty members George Reichler and Walter 
Von Schlichten, respectively. Excellent casting 
for all parts distinguished the production. Mrs. 
Watson sponsors Thespian Troupe No. 286. 


East Haven, Conn. 


Thespians of Troupe No. 63 joined with the 
Senior Class at the East Haven High School 
lor the production of The Whole Town’s 
Talking on November 21, 22. Miss Louise 
Scott had charge of the production. Thespians 
at this school direct all plays given by under- 
(assmen, plan which has met with much 
success during the past several seasons. Another 
interesting project at the school is the exchange 
ot plays annually with neighboring high schools. 
Miss Scott sponsors Thespian Troupe No. 63. 


Keokuk, Iowa 


The all-school play, Fanny and the Servant 


in’ Problem, by Jerome K. Jerome, was given on 


December 5 at Keokuk Senior High School 
(Troupe No. 192) as the first full-length play 
% the present season. The fall semester also 
inluded the production of the one-act, The 
Pot Boiler, and two stunt shows, “The Winning 
of Victory” and “Dr. I. Q. Program.” Thespian 
Projects for the year include a number of pro- 
stams for assembly, participation in the Iowa 

y Production Festival this spring, the pro- 
ucton of a second all-school play in April, 
and the presentation of several radio programs 
‘ver station WCAZ located at Carthage, III. 


PepRuary, 1941 








ENTER ANGELA 


Farce Comedy in 3 Acts 


A Brand New Family Play 
for High Schools 


Books: 50 Cents 
Fee: $10.00 a Performance. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
6 East 39 St., New York, N. Y. 














Miss Jane Marsh directs dramatics and Thes- 
pian activities. 


Big Timber, Mont. 


A Thespian Roundup in September marked 
the opening of activities for Troupe No. 13 
at the Sweet Grass High School. Meetings this 
year are being devoted to a study of modern 
plays, living actors and actresses, and verse 
choir. The Juniors gave Spring Fever on 
December 13 as the first important play of the 
season. Miss Callie Allison directs all dramatics 
activities and sponsors Troupe No. 13.—Mary 
Louise Shunk, Secretary. 


Ashland, Ohio 


The popular Stage Door was staged on 
November 15 at the Ashland High School as 
a joint production of the Dramatics Club and 
Thespian Troupe No. 29. The same groups 
followed with the production of Room Service 
on December 13. The fall semester also in- 
cluded the production of several one-acts and 
two*Parents Nights’ with Thespians in charge. 
Mr. Harry G. Dotson is head of the Speech 
and Dramatics Department and has charge of 
Thespian activities. 


Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 381 at 
the Cripple Creek High School are devoting 
this season to the study of drama in foreign 
lands, based upon a program suggested in the 
October issue of THE HIGH SCHOOL 
THESPIAN. The first long play of the year, 
The Bishop Misbehaves, was given on November 
29 under the sponsorship of the Junior class. 
Thespians will give their production of Fune 
Mad the latter part of February. The matter 
of attending the National High School Drama 
Conference at Indiana University early in June 
is receiving careful attention. Miss Clara G. 
Hogg is the Troupe sponsor. 


State College, Pa. 


june Mad, given on January 25 by the 
Senior class, was the first major production of 
the year at the State College High School 
(Troupe No. 175). The Thespian fall show 
included the production of three one-act plays, 
Sixteen, The Early Worm, and Fine Bird. The 
one-acts, Oh Doctor and Let’s Go to the 
Game, were produced for school assembly 
programs. Several new members were added 
to the Troupe in December under the direc- 
tion of Miss Janette M. Burns. — Carolyn 
Champlin, Secreary. 








HEADLINER 
PLAYS 


A selected group of the most pop- 
ular plays of the current season. 


THREE-ACT PLAYS 


Dee Cae a eee 

Mystery-thriller by Robert St. 
Clair. One of his best by an author 
famous for his mystery plays. Roy- 


alty, $25.00. 


Romantic By Request........ 75c 

Comedy by Ahlene Fitch. Mr. 
W. W. Rykken, Dodge Center, 
Minn., gave us this unsolicited re- 
port: “The play was a huge suc- 
cess from all angles.” Royalty, 


$25.00. 


Angel Unawares ........... We 
Comedy by Felicia Metcalfe. A 
fast-moving comedy that keeps the 


audience “in stitches.” Royalty, 


$10.00. 


poll Se 
Comedy by Dagmar Vola. Pro- 

duced by many high schools that 

ordinarily use only $25.00 plays. 

Royalty, $10.00. 

Remember You're a Lady.... 50c 
Comedy by Wilbur Braun. Hila- 

rious fun. Don’t fail to use this if 


you have a good female impersona- 
tor. Royalty, $10.00. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Eee 
Drama by Evelyn Neuenburg. A 
modern war play which has already 
won two tournaments on the west 
coast. Royalty, $5.00. 
Flight of the Herons........ 50c 
Drama by Marietta C. Kennard. 
. Famous contest-winning play. Roy- 
alty, $10.00. 
. - en 
Dramatic fantasy by Thomas W. 
Duncan. The author, well-known 
for recent successful novels, proves 
himself also an able playwright in 





this excellent drama. Royalty, 
$10.00. 
They Cannot Return........ 50c 


Drama by Byron B. Boyd. A 
gripping play with a climax of in- 
comparable power. Royalty, $10.00. 
Bread Upon the Waters...... 50c 

Drama by George Callahan. This 
play is noted for its unusual and 
splendid characterizations. Royalty, 


$10.00. 


CONTEST WINNING 
READINGS 


Wingiéess Victory—Maxwell Anderson... 6U’c 
The American Way—Wm. A. Irwin..... 50c 
The Enemy—Channing Pollock.......... 60c 


Midsummer Night’s Dresss~Shahespeare 50c 


As the Herons Fly—(From the play b 
Marietta C. Kennard)...... . ; ” ; 7 


Rekindling the Old Flame—Frank Stacey 5c 


Send for free catalog describing these 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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GUIDE 


TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


» » » 





EMERSON COLLEGE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Thorough training in drama, radio, interpretation, pub- 
lic speaking, speech correction, play and script writing, 
journalism and allied subjects. A.B. and B.L.I. degrees. 


Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 
Bob Jones College Classic Players 





and 
Department of Speech 
offer exceptional opportunities for work in interpre- 
tation, acting, debate, radio, public speaking, and 
production leading to an A.B. degree in the atmos- 
phere of a Christian college. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE Cleveland, Tennessee 





DIVISION OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and 
M. egrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
FOR DRAMATICS 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Undergraduate and graduate major — new theatre — 
excellent faculty — cooperation with Cleveland Play 
House. For information apply to Barclay S. Leathem. 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 
Instruction and Participation Available in all 
Phases of Speech. University Theatre in 
Connection. 


E. TURNER STUMP, Executive Director 








SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B. A., B. F. A. and M. A. degrees. 
For information address 


RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKL_ AH OMA 
McMURRY COLLEGE 


THEATRE and SPEECH DEPARTMENT 


in Sunny West Texas 
Presents Fourteen Major Productions a year. Thorough 
individual training in scientifically built modern theatre, 
studios, and equipment. Write to 


JACKSON LORD, Director 











McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 
A Senior 


CUR R College 


Founded 1879 by 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 

Complete preparation for the teach- 
ing of speech and speech correction; 
thorough training in acting and in 
the directing and producing of 
plays; radio technique and exper- 
ience; play writing and the prepara- 
tion of radio scripts. 

Curry is authorized by the Common.- 


wealth of Mass. to give the degrees 
B.S.O., M.Sc.O., honorary D.Sc.O. 


Please send for Catalogue 


Imogen Andre, Dean 


251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION AT 


ithaca College 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


offers specialized work in 


e DRAMATIC ART 
e ENGLISH 
e SPEECH 


Ithaca is an accredited college offering 
degrees in three fields only: Drama, 
Music, and Physical Education. The cur- 
riculum is based on the modern need 
for specialized, practical, individualized 
education. 

Graduates are certified to teach in sec- 
ondary schools. Many are heard on the 
radio and stage. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


WINN F. ZELLER 
Director, Department of Drama 
ITHACA COLLEGE ITHACA, N. Y. 
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1 The University of Southern California 
School of Speech 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 





Arts, and Sciences. 
A Drama Workshop. 


Collegiate Players. 





Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 


Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), Stage and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of 
Poetry, Evolution of the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Public Speaking and 
Debating, Phonetics, Voice Science, and Speech Correction. 


Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhe- 
torical Theory, and Graduate Studies. 


Related Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the College of Letters, 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National 


Degrees: A. B., A.M., Ph. D. 
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Second Semester, 1940-41: February 6 to June 4 


Three Summer Terms, 1941: 
June 17-August 7; June 29-August /; August /-August 30 


A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT 
Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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School of 


THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN Ss*sc!,c 


4th Year. Professional training for stage: Drama 
and Dance, Radio, Teaching. Practical experience 
afforded students. Our own theatre, radio equipped 
studio. Student residence. Summer course June 16. 
Winter term September 17. Address: Secretary, 
Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








(DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Four year professional college course in acting, pro- 
duction or playwriting leading to A. B. degree. Eight 
annual productions in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


Henry Boettcher, Head 


Acting and Production: 
Henry Boettcher, Doug- 
las McLean, Mary 
Morris. 
laywriting and History 
of Drama: Thomas Job. 

Voice and Speech: Edith 
Warman Skinner. 

Stage Design: Lloyd Wen- 


History of Costume and 
History of Art: Harold 
Geoghegan. 

Technical Direction, Stage 
Lighting: George Kim- 
berly. 

Stage Movement and 
Eurythmics: Margery 


inger. Schneider. 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Fencing: Marino Man- 
Schrader Kimberly, occhia. 


For information apply to Henry Boettcher 




















Crossville, Tenn. 


Students, faculty members, school officials, 
and prominent members of the community, 
gathered in the Cumberland County High 
School auditorium on the morning of Novem- 
br 6 for the formal installation of Thespian 
Troupe No. 428. An impressive ceremony 
under the direction of Miss Ethel W. Walker 
was a special feature of the program. The 
popular one-act play, Who Gets the Car 
Tonight? followed the ceremony. Superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Charles E. Campbell, 
an honorary member of Troupe No. 428, spoke 
briefly at the close of the program. Other 
honorary members of the troupe are Glenn 
Martin, Ola Kemmer, Ethel W. Walker, and 
W. W. Mackey. Twenty students were ad- 
mitted as charter members of the _ troupe. 
Among the major productions for the season 
are Oh, Promise Me, given on September 19 
and October 4, and The Girl in the Fur Coat, 
staged on November 11. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


The Footlight Performers (Troupe No. 116) 
at the Mt. Vernon High School began their 
major dramatics activities for the year with a 
performance of the comedy, What A Life, on 
January 9. A second major play for the club 
will be given during the month of March. 
Poor of New York has been tentatively chosen 
for that purpose. Thespians celebrated the 
Christmas season with a banquet for active 
and alumni members. Miss Lucille Redman is 
the new sponsor for the Troupe this season.— 
Martha C. Schenk, Secretary. 





These are luchy plays - - 
The plays everyone loves - - 


Why are they so successful? 


We dont know . 


. maybe Momus, the God of 


Comedy, touched them with magic to bring laughter to our troubled world. 


Sometimes one struggles and ponders how to achieve a success while all the 


time an easy short-cut is right before one’s eyes. 


For play producers every- 


where the short cut to success 1s one of these brilliant plays: 


Don't Take My Penny 


A 3-act comedy, by Anne Coulter Martens. 8 m., 9 w. Royalty, $10.00, 


entitling you to a supply of colored posters. 


Price, 50c. 


Early to Bed—Early to Rise 


A 3-act comedy, by William Davidson. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty, $25.00 maxi- 


mum; basic minimum fee, $10.00. Posters. Director's manual. Price, 75c. 


The Dramatic Publishing Company 


Dept. T 


59 East Van Buren Street 


Chicago, Ill. 


Carolyn Knudsen served as student director, 


DeLand, Fla. 


The 1939-40 season for the DeLand High 
School began with the production of an eve- 
ning of one-acts during the fall semester. Then 
came the production of the Senior class play, 
Skidding, and, later, the Junior class play, Pro- 
fessor, How Could You. The year closed with 
a production of Little Women. The present 
season began with a Halloween play, Watch 
Out for Spooks, which attraced much attention 
and cleared $40.00 for the dramatics depart- 
ment. Mrs. Horace Gray is in charge of dra- 
matics and sponsors Troupe No. 238. Mrs. 
Gray is also active in the state-wide organiza- 
tion of Thespian Troupes now in Florida. 
in Florida. 


New Berlin, Ill. 


Button, Button was successfully produced on 
November 8, by the Junior class at the New 
Berlin High School (Thespian Troupe No. 188), 
with Miss Maida Rettberg in charge. Miss 


and Frank Minch was stage manager. A sec- 
ond major play, Mignonette, was being con- 
sidered for possible production at the time of 
this writing. A number of radio plays are 
being given this season over the school’s public 
address system. Members of the Troupe attend 
in a body the professional production of the 
play, The Man Who Came to Dinner.—Eva 
Irene Marr, Secretary. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


Two major productions, Icebound and What 
a Life, are scheduled for the spring semester 
at the Middletown High School (Troupe No. 
74). Both plays will be directed by Mr. Miles 
S. McLain, Troupe Sponsor. The main dra- 
matic event of the fall semester this season was 
the pageant, On Our Way, presented on 
November 13, 14, 15. Thespians have spon- 
sored several assembly programs so far this 
vear.—Ruth Finch, Secretary. 
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Scenes from the new play, 
Mollie O’Shaughnessey, in 
4 test production given by 
Members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 106 at the 
Champaign (Ill.) High 
School. Miss Marion 


Stuart, director. 
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JOY OF LIVING 


A comedy based on the motion picture hit of the same 
title released by RKO Radio Pictures. A stage star, con- 
stantly kept in debt by her sponging family, finally sees 
through them and sails away for a honeymoon on the tramp 
steamer owned by the man of her dreams. 


The cast of the picture included Irene Dunne, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., Alice Brady, Guy Kibbee, Jean Dixon, Lucille 
Ball, Frank Milan, Warren Hymer, Phyllis Kennedy, Frank 
Thomas, and James Burke. 


JUNE 13 


A mystery drama based on The Night of Fune 13, the 
motion picture hit produced by Paramount Pictures, and 
adapted from a story by Vera Caspary. An unusual play 
about a suburb which almost railroaded an innocent man 
to the electric chair. 











In the cast of the picture were Clive Brook, Lila Lee, Gene 
Raymond, Charles Ruggles, Frances Dee, Mary Boland, 
Adrianne Allen, Billy Butts, Helen Jerome Eddy, Charlie 
Grapewin, Edward J. LeSaint, Helen Ware, Richard Carle. 


Longmans’ 4-Star Hollywood Plays 


SHE'S GOT EVERYTHING 


A comedy based on the motion picture of the same title 
released by RKO Radio Pictures. A highly entertaining 
play about a young society girl whose father’s creditors, 
worried lest their bills won’t be paid, plot to marry her off 
to a wealthy young man with whom she falls sincerely 
in love. 


The cast of the picture included Ann Sothern, Gene Ray- 
mond, Victor Moore, Helen Broderick, Billy Gilbert, 
Parkyakarkus, Alan Bruce, Solly Ward, Richard Tucker. 


EASY LIVING 


A comedy dramatized from the motion picture hit of the 
same title released by Paramount Pictures, and adapted 
from a story by Vera Caspary. A rollicking play based on 
a memorable screen hit in which a gay Cinderella is 
suddenly exalted to a life of splendor through a fur coat 
instead of a glass slipper. 


In the cast of the picture were Jean Arthur, Edward Arnold, 
Ray Milland, Luis Alberni, Mary Nash, Franklin Pangborn, 
Barlow Borland and William Demarest. 





















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Actor’s Scripts for each play cost 75 cents. 
Director’s Manuscripts lent free to producers. 


Our 1941 Play Catalogue fully describing our 4-Star Hollywood Series free on request. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



























































Fairmont, Minn. 


An evening of three one-act plays, The Nine 
Days Queen, Babbitts Boy, and So Wonderful 
(In White), marked the opening on November 
15 of the present season in dramatics at the 
Fairmont High School. The operetta, A Waltz 
Dream, was staged on December 10. Miss 
Caryl E. Meyer is sponsor for Troupe No. 
261 and directs dramatics—Marjorie Eustis, 
Secretary. 


Twin Falls, Idaho 


Under the capable and enthusiastic direc- 
tion of Thespian Sponsor Florence M. Rees, 
playgoers of Twin Falls, Idaho, were given two 
excellent performances of the play, Our Town, 
on October 17, 18. A similar enthusiastic re- 
ception greeted the prceduction of The Fool 
on December 12, 13, sponsored by the Senior 
class. Miss Rees established and directs Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 256. 


Tuscola, Il. 


An interesting experience for members of 
Thespian Troupe No. 180 at the Tuscola Com- 
munity High School was the production of 
Elmer Rice’s play, Two on an Island, which 
they saw at the University of Illinois this fall. 
For their first long play of the season, Thespians 
gave The Mummy and the Mumps, on October 
11. That Crazy Smith Family, was given on 
October 29 as the second full-length play of 


















the year. Miss Margaret Leak directs and 
sponsors Troupe No. 180.—Jack McKown, 
Secretary. 


Monrovia, Calif. 


Young April was staged on November 8 
as the first long play of the 1940-41 season 
by the Boys and Girls Leagues of the Mon- 
rovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School. An event 
that attracted much attention this fall was 
the Armistice Day Pageant staged by the Dra- 
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matics Department. Mrs. Carolyn Doty spon- 
sors Thespian Troupe No. 392 and directs dra- 
matics.—Jean Dandridge, Secretary. 


Knoxville, lowa 


Building new portable footlights and pur-.. 


chase of new spotlights was a special project 
this fall for members of Thespian Troupe No. 
209 at the Knoxville High School. The fall 
semester included the production of the all- 
school play, Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
October 16, the operetta, Tuning In, given by 
the Glee Clubs on December 11, and an even- 
ing of three one-act plays given by Thespians. 
Plans have also been made for a series of ex- 
change programs with nearby schools. Miss 
Helen Casady is in charge of all dramatic 
activities.—Evelyne Jenkins, Secretary. 


The Dalles, Ore. 


The Senior class play, Night of January 
16th, opened the season at The Dalles High 
School on Novmber 15. All but two members 
of the cast were Thespians of Troupe No. 374. 
The new radio station KODL broadcasts a 








THE 
CLUTCHING CLAW 


Mystery Comedy in 3 Acts 


Recent, But, 
Already a Universal Favorite 


Books: 75 Cents 
Fee: $15.00 a Performance. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
6 East 39 S¢t., New York, N. Y. 
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weekly one-half hour program presented ' 
Troupe No. 374 under the direction of ) 
A. C. Hingston, director of dramatics an 
Thespian Regional Director for Oregon. A 
goal of $200.00 has been set in order to send 
delegates to the National Drama Conference and 
Play Production Festival at Indiana University 
next June. The large school gymnasium is being 
used this year as a “penthouse theatre,’—WNor- 
man Hay, Secretary. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 

An impressive initiation ceremony marked 
the formation of Thespian Troupe No. 432 
this fall at the Kingsport High School, with 
Miss Nancy C. Wylie as sponsor. The season 
of full-length plays opened on October 29 
with the production of the comedy, The Garden 
of the Moon. Other recent productions at this 
schoo] have included Growing Pains, Skidding, 
China Boy, June Mad, and Early to Bed, Early 
to Rise. One of the first projects for the new 
troupe was a radio broadcast on November 15 
over station WKPT. 


Princeton, W. Va. 


Members of Troupe No. 84 at the Princeton 
High School opened their dramatics season 
with the production of Chintz Cottage on No 
vember 15, with Miss Irene R. Norris direct 
ing. The Junior class followed with the play; 
Once in a Lifetime, on December 6. Assembly 
productions given so far this year have if 
cluded the one-acts: Gratitude, At the Stroke 
of Twelve, and Spark Plugs. At the first 
Thespian meeting of the year, Miss Norris spoke 
on Thespian ideals, and committees for the 
year were appointed. A special project for the 
season is the formation of a Junior DramatiG 
Club open to Freshmen and Sophomores 
Thespians attended a program of Shakespear 
ean readings and the production of The Me 
chant of Venice this fall.—Rachel Smith, Se 
retary. 
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Set for Young April at the San Bernardino (Calif.) High School (Thespian Troupe No. 148). 
Mr. Howard Palmer, director. 
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ffeyville, Kans. 


With Miss Lydia Back directing, members 
fthe Senior class at the Field-Kindley High 
School gave Barry’s The Youngest on October 
1 as the opening play of the present year. 
Members of Troupe No. 317 followed later in 


lithe fall semester with a production of the 


dasic comedy, The Importance 
Farnest. The one-act play, Three’s a Crowd, 
was given a rating of Superior last spring at 
the Chanute Speech Festival. All student 
directors and assistant directors are being 
chosen from the Thespian Troupe to direct 
ativities of the Dunbar Club, for the colored 


students in school. Bill Scott, a charter member 


of Troupe No. 317 has organized a Drama 
Guild among the young people of his church 
and has already succeeded in staging several 
ne-act plays.—foline Schneider, Secretary. 


berty, N. Y. 


The increasingly popular comedy, What a 
“, was given on November 8 by the Senior 
4s at the Liberty High School (Troupe No. 
9), with Miss Ethel R. Rice directing the 
production. One-acts given during the fall 
semester were The Paternity Case, Morning 
Exercise, and the student-written play, Revenge. 
—Vida Hadden, Secretary. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


The Junior class at the Shenandoah High 
School gave Fly Away Home, on November 21, 
22, as the first important major play of the 
current season. Miss May Virden, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 133, directed the production. 
Three’s a Crowd was presented at a. chapel 
program.——Raymond Huffer, Secretary. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


The Mask and Wig Dramatics Club of the 
Gettysburg High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
95) began the 1940-41 season with perform- 
ances, on October 23, 24, of the play, The 
Tiger’s Necklace. The second play of the sea- 
on will be given by the Senior class on Febru- 
ary 13, 14. A third play, Young April, will be 
given on April 25 as the Junior class play. The 
operetta for the year, Lucky Jade, was given on 

mber 6 under the auspices of the Music 
Association. Miss Ruth MclIlhenny directs dra- 
matics and Thespian activities—Betty Lou 
Saylor, Secretary. 


Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Miss Iva G. Brashear directed the successful 
production of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, on 
October 24, and of What a Life, on November 
29, as the two major plays for the fall semester, 
at the Wellsburg High School. Miss Brashear 
tablished and sponsors Thespian Troupe No. 
372. For the Christmas assembly program mem- 
vs of the Dramatics Club gave Pop Reads the 
Christmas Carol. Members of the Thespian 
foupe have sponsored various social and dra- 
Matic activities this past fall—Freda Baxter, 
Secretary. 
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7 - SISTERS 


Romantic Comedy in 3 Acts 
A Hit with High Schools 
Everywhere! 

Books: 75 Cents 
Fee: $25.00 for 
First Performance. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
6 East 39 St., New York, N. Y. 














Preston, Idaho 


Several new members were added to the 
membership of Troupe No. 39 at the Preston 
High School during the fall semester. Thespians 
plan to give a major play in February, and 
sponsor some of the school assembly programs. 
The first major play of the season, The King 
Rides By, was staged as an all-school play on 
December 13. Miss Agnes Howe directs dra- 
matics and sponsors Troupe No. 39. 


Alderson, W. Va. 


The present season at the Alderson High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 72) calls for 
the production of the Junior and Senior class 
plays, three one-act plays, an operetta, and 
several school programs. Miss Stella Nelson, 
Troupe Sponsor, has charge of all dramatic 
activities—Anne Howard feffries, Secretary. 


Carlisle, Pa. 


Several projects, among them an exchange of 
plays with nearby high schools and the entry of 
a play in the play contest sponsored by the 
drama department of Shippensburg State Teach- 
ers College, are included in the activities for 
this season for members of Troupe No. 214, at 
the Carlisle High School. When the season 
comes to a close, four major plays and one 
operetta will have been given. During the fall 
term scenes from David Copperfield and Tom 
Sawyer were given during special auditorium 
programs—Kay DeLoso, Secretary. 


Brownsville, Pa. 


Members of Troupe No. 187, at the Browns- 
ville Senior High School were privileged to open 
the 1940-41 dramatics season with their pro- 
duction of the Chinese Chest, on November 5. 
The play was given under the direction of Miss 
Jean E. Donahey, Troupe Sponsor and Regional 
Director for Pennsylvania. The second full- 
length play of the season, Wings of the Morn- 
ing, was given by the Senior class, on December 
18, 19. The Juniors will give their annual play, 
Youth Takes Over, on February 12, and a joint 
production of Young April, by the Dramatics 
Club and Thespians will bring the season to a 
close in April. Several one-acts are being pro- 
duced at club meetings this season.—Eleanor 
Stehman, Secretary. 
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fust off the Press 


nE WHO 
HESITATES 


* * * * A scintillating, new 3-act play 
by George Savage and John McRae. It’s 
a lot of fun following this fast-working 
group of young folks (5m. 7w.) through 
days packed with troubles, joys, fears, 
and laughter. 


TEST PERFORMANCE REPORTS 


Edwin L. Nelson, Dramatics Director, Cen- 
tralia High School, Centralia, Wash., says: .. . 
the main factor in the success of our production 
of HE WHO HESITATES is that it succeeds in 
hitting the market for which it is produced— 
that of the larger high school. It meets three 
fundamentals for the amateur play; well defined 
characters, a not too complicated plot, and good 
dialogue which avoids any suggestive situations. 

Don Murphy, Director Grays Harbor junior 
College, Aberdeen, Wash., . . . three pertorm- 
ances on successive nights were given for the 
alumni group, the general public, and the local 
high school and junior college students. Each 
group expressed sincere delight with the lines, 
characters and situations. Of the three audiences 
the group composed principally of high school 
students paid us the biggest dividends in laughs 
and sheer enjoyment—and why not? The char- 
acters are easily recognized as themselves and 
their friends. The problems are their problems, 
and similar if not such interesting lines may be 
heard at any gathering of young people at home 
or at school. The play lends itself to simplified 
Staging in that no elaborate staging effects are 
needed and there is but one interior scene 
throughout. 

Corda Peck, Collingwood High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, ... e play is the most delight- 
ful and in my opinion superior to many comedies 
of a lighter nature which are being played here 
and there. There is a great deal of humor in 

th character and situation; at every perform- 
ance the audience literally fell in love with 
Frankie. The dialogue . . . is really very amusing 
and typical. We Sew done a great many fine 
plays but we surely had a great deal of fun with 
this one. Our adult audiences were just as well 
pleased as our younger ones. 

Students’ Comments by actor and audience: 
- . . SO interesting and so true to life . . . ex- 
cellent because the audience has so much in com- 
mon with that type of plot . . . it would amuse 
the average parent with any interest in young 

. all of the characters are decidedly 
. . I liked the dialogue especially because 


it was so fast moving. 
Order a reading copy today 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
ROYALTY ADJUSTMENT PLAN 


NEW ONE-ACT CONTEST PLAYS 


UNDER THE SURFACE, by Paul McCoy. A 
comedy-drama for 3m, 5w. On the surface every- 
thing was going smoothly with the Taney family, 
but what was going on “Under the Surface?’’ 
Plenty; which you will find out by reading this 
stron lay. Price 35 cents. No royalty. 

STRAW IN HER HAIR, a very excellent com- 
edy-drama for 2m. 5w. She came from the 
country and was a rather unwelcome guest in 
the home of socially ambitious Mrs. Todhunter, 
but Aunt Eppie was the salt of the earth and to 
Peggy and Bob a real life-saver. Price 35 cents. 
No royalty. 

THINGS, we might classify as a dramatic com- 
edy for 2 m. 4w. Sparkling with humor, yet 
emphasizing the emptiness of just “Things.” 
Ideal contest play. Price 35 cents. No royalty. 


A MOST HELPFUL BOOK 


Our new Amateurs’ Make-Up Chartbook (loose- 
leaf) will enable your cast to handle their own 
make-up problems with little help. Price $1.00. 


Send for Our 1941 BIG FREE CATALOG 


ELDRIDGE 
ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


Denver, Colo. 


Franklin, Ohio and 
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POUT wc 


for your Spring Production 
ROYALTY REDUCED TO $25.00 


OUR TOWN 
BY THORNTON WILDER 


One of the most distinguished plays in all modern drama and the winner of the 1939 Pultizer Prize 


“The thousand guests of Kansas Wesleyan University who saw OUR TOWN were profoundly 
impressed with it. I wish every adult in Kansas were able to see this play. It is indeed 
‘a hauntingly beautiful play’."—Miss Lilybelle Lewin Carlisle, Kansas Wesleyan University. 


The play begins in 1901 in Grover’s Corners where the Gibbs and the Webbs are neighbors. George 
Gibbs and Emily Webb pass from childhood to a romantic interest in one another and finally are mar- 
ried. They are a fine young couple, but their happiness is short-lived, for Emily is taken in death. 
Emily doesn’t understand what has happened to her until she is allowed to go back and relive her 





twelfth birthday. 


Books, 75c. 


JUNE MAD 

By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. /75c. 


(Royalty, $35.00.) 


YOUNG APRIL 


By Aurania Rouverol and William 
Spence Rouverol 


Here is a gloriously amusing sequel to 
GROWING PAINS. It takes the charm- 
ing McIntyre family through new situa- 
tions. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


OUTWARD BOUND 

By Sutton Vane 

This well-loved play tells the story of 
a group of people on a ship which is 
headed for Judgment Day. Books, $1.75. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


MURDER IN REHEARSAL 

By Austin Goetz 

During the rehearsal of a mystery play 
one of the actors is killed. The business 


of finding the culprit provides a thrilling 
evening. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


MR. AVERAGE AMERICAN 

By Ralph Underwood 

There is excitement and melodrama when 
Ralph Clarke is selected.as Mr. Average 


American for 1940. 50c. (Royalty, 
$10.00.) 


17 males, 7 females. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
By Helen Jerome 


Jane Austen’s most celebrated novel is 
here deftly dramatized with admirable 
authenticity to the original. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


THE YOUNGEST 

By Philip Barry 

Here is an ingenious variation of the 
Cinderella theme in which the hero, a 
downtrodden son, comes into contact 
with a charming busybody. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SMILIN’ THROUGH 
By Allan Langdon Martin 


This is one of the most famous and 
charming plays of this day. The love 
story herein recounted will delight any 
audience. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 
By George M. Cohan 


A writer goes to a mountain inn for a 
plot, and what with all the exciting and 
thrilling things that happen to him, he 
gets more than he bargained for. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


GOING ON SEVENTEEN 
By Hilda Manning 


Here is a scintillating comedy of adoles- 
cence about Buddy Carhart, a three-di- 
mensional study in the serio-comic as- 
pects of his particular age. 50c. (Royalty, 
$10.00.) 


ONE MAD NIGHT 
By James Reach 


Don Cutter, a playwright, has himself a 
most exciting time when he goes to the 
old Cutter mansion to complete his lat- 
est play in peace and quiet. 50c. (Roy- 
alty, $10.00.) 


Exras. 


Then she takes her place in the graveyard with her friends while George, unable to 
see beyond his grief, mourns for her. 


Costumes, 1901. 


Bare stage. 


IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
By Lewis Beach 


This is a grand sequel to THE GOOSE 
HANGS HIGH. The Ingals family is 
again concerned with a series of hilari- 
ously human situations. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00.) 


THROUGH THE NIGHT 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


By the authors of JUNE MAD. The 
plot details what happens to a rich and 
irresponsible family when murder strikes 
in their midst. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 
By Rose Warner 


Myrtle Reed’s most popular novel is 
here given a modern treatment with 
scenes of excellent comedy and fine 


drama. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SKIDDING 
By Aurania Rouverol 


A fresh picture of a typical American 
family and of a mother who is so upset 
at the modern tendencies of her chil- 
dren that she goes on strike in order to 
straighten things out. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


DRESS PARADE 

By James Reach 

Here is a swift-moving, hilariously funny 
comedy that is set in Westward Military 
Academy, and the time is Commence- 
ment Week when life at the school rises 
to its final grand climax of the year. 50c. 
(Royalty, $10.00.) 


PURE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW 

By Paul Loomis 

Here is the down-trodden heroine being 
pursued by a black-hearted villain to the 


complete enjoyment of the audience. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


(Founded 1830) 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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FOOTLIGHTS ACROSS AMERICA 


proclaim the popularity of 
FRENGH’S PLAYS 


OUR TOWN, Tacoma — DISTINGUISHED GATHERING, 
Philadelphia JUNE MAD, Cleveland— SPRING DANCE, 
Balttmore—THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES, New York City— 
IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS, Tampa—OUTWARD BOUND, 
Notre Dame— THE NIGHT WAS DARK, Chattanooga — 
MOTHER-IN-LAW BLUES, Porterville—POOR LITTLE ME, 
West Hartford—THE YOUNGEST, La Crosse—YOU AND l, 
Pueblo—THREE-CORNERED MOON, Superior—THE SHOW- 
OFF, Providence—TONS OF MONEY, Buffalo—SKIDDING, 
San Diego—SMILIN’ THROUGH, Sacramento—SEVEN KEYS 
TO BALDPATE, Iowa Fallsk—SEVENTEEN, Cleveland—THE 
THIRTEENTH CHAIR, Hermosa Beach—MAN BITES DOG, 
Indianapolis—TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE, Richmond 
—THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING YOUNG, Georgetown— 
YOUTH TAKES OVER, Bowling Green—PRIDE AND PREJ- 
UDICE, Chicago—WHEN WE ARE MARRIED, Iowa City— 
CHARLEY’S AUNT, Savannah—AUNT TILLIE GOES 
TO TOWN, St. Paul—DULCY, Pasa- 
dena—THE GHOST TRAIN, Ogden— 


HAVES, Salt Lake City—THE NIGHT WAS DARK—Mem- 
phis—DISTINGUISHED GATHERING, Hollywood—IN A 
HOUSE LIKE THIS, Yonkers—THE YOUNGEST, Geneva— 
SMILIN’ THROUGH, San Louis Obispo—MAN BITES DOG, 
Detroit— PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Camden — HOWDY 
STRANGER, Salina—JANEY’S ONE-TRACK MIND, Stafford 
Springs—YOU AND I, Youngstown—SEVEN KEYS TO BALD- 
PATE, Omaha—NIGHT MUST FALL, Marietta—PURE AS 
THE DRIVEN SNOW, Quincy —LAVENDER AND OLD 
LACE, Council Blufis—TONS OF MONEY, Sac City—MARY 
OF SCOTLAND, Cleveland Heights—THREE CORNERED 
MOON, Berea— THE SHOW-OFF, Worcester —THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF BEING YOUNG, Lexington—MYSTERY 
AT GREENFINGERS, Elgin—SEVENTEEN, McKeesport— 
THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR, Seneca Falls—OUR TOWN, 
Richmond—JUNE MAD, Youngstown—OUTWARD BOUND, 
Pittsield—ON THE BRIDGE AT MIDNIGHT, Hannibail— 
SKIDDING, Foplin— YOUNG APRIL, 
St. Paul—-THROUGH THE NIGHT, 





YOUNG APRIL, Ponca City— 


San Francisco—YES AND NO, Chey- 


THROUGH THE NIGHT, Detroit— SPECIAL enne —CHINA BOY, Peru — FRESH 
DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY, Shreve- FIELDS, Boulder TRAIL OF THE 
port—THE CAT AND THE CANARY, ANNOUNCEMENT LONESOME PINE, Lincoln—YOUTH 


Gloucester — GOOSE HANGS HIGH, 
Lake Placid—320 COLLEGE AVENUE, 
Phoenix—ON THE BRIDGE AT MID- 
NIGHT, West Point —HOWDY 
STRANGER, Carthage — LAVENDER 
AND OLD LACE, Monticello—PURE 
AS THE DRIVEN SNOW, Chicago— 
THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS, Chambers- 
burg—OUR TOWN, Springfield—JUNE 
MAD, Milwaukee—OUTWARD 
BOUND, New Britain—FRESH FIELDS, 
Seattle ADAM AND EVA, Tulsa — 
JANEY’S ONE-TRACK MIND, St. 
joseph—_ MARY OF SCOTLAND, Lo- 
gan—CHINA BOY, Eureka—SOROR- 


THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 


Since we beieve OUR TOWN to be one 
of the most important plays of modern 
times it is our wish to bring the production 
of this play within the possibility of non- 
professional groups everywhere. It has been, 
therefore, a great pleasure for us to arrange 
for a reduced royalty of $25.00 for each 
performance on all productions after January 


TAKES OVER, Sharon Hill—DULCY, 
Houston—THE GHOST TRAIN, Co- 
lumbus—TISH, Chicago—CHARLEY’S 
AUNT, Burlington—WHEN WE ARE 
MARRIED, New London—ADAM AND 
EVA, Eureka—CAPTAIN APPLEJACK, 
Lynchburg—SORORITY HOUSE, Den- 
ver—THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS, Lyna 
—320 COLLEGE AVENUE, El Paso— 
AUNT TILLIE GOES TO TOWN, A ?- 
pleton—CLARENCE, Guthrie—FIRST 
DANCE, Hendersonville—LATE CHRIS- 
TOPHER BEAN, Pittsburgh—THE BAT, 
Lancaster — THE GOOSE HANGS 











ITY HOUSE, Columbia— YES AND 


NO, Stroudsburg—TISH, Pittsburgh— 1, 1941. 





HIGH, Ottawa—THE PATSY, Erte— 
LENA RIVERS, Bound Brook—DEATH 








NIGHT MUST FALL, Albany—MYS- 
TERY AT GREENFINGERS, Aberdeen 
—A TEXAS STEER, Evanston—FIRST DANCE, 7oliet—CAP- 
TAIN APPLEJACK, Brooklyn—FLY AWAY HOME, Shenan- 
doah— THE BAT, Augusta — THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN, Newark—MAMA’S BABY BOY, New Orleans—CLAR- 
ENCE, Tacoma—THE PATSY, Philadelphia—HOLIDAY, Los 
Angeles — BIG-HEARTED HERBERT, Sheboygan — LITTLE 
WOMEN, Salt Lake City—LENA RIVERS, Chattanooga— 
THE CHARM SCHOOL, Long Beach—THE GHOST FLIES 
SOUTH, Las Vegas—ABIE’S IRISH ROSE, Fort Wayne— 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH, Bozeman—HAY FEVER, 
Galveston—THE NUT FARM, Topeka—ANNE OF GREEN 
GABLES, New Orleans—GROWING PAINS, Dayton—PEG O’ 
MY HEART, Kansas City—A MURDER HAS BEEN AR- 
RANGED, Scranton—LIFE BEGINS AT SIXTEEN, Mobile— 
BACHELOR BORN, Cincinnati-GEORGE AND MARGARET, 
Buffalo—BRINGING HOME THE BACON, Urbana—FREC- 
KLES, San Francisco—BRIEF MUSIC, York—OUR TOWN, 
Erie—JUNE MAD, Norfolk—BROTHER ORCHID, Holyoke— 
OUTWARD BOUND, Milwaukee—JUNE MAD, Oklahoma 
City — SPRING DANCE, Dallas— THE BISHOP MISBE- 


TAKES A HOLIDAY, Spokane—HOLI- 
DAY, Newark—THE CAT AND THE 
CANARY, Lebanon—LITTLE WOMEN, Grand Rapids—THE 
CHARM SCHOOL, Brunswick —A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED, Weehawken—PEG O’ MY HEART, Oakland— 
THE NUT FARM, Wilmington—FLY AWAY HOME, Hanover 
—NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH, Mexico City—BIG HEART- 
ED HERBERT, Grosse Ile—-MAMA’S BABY BOY, Roanoke— 
THE BAT, Madison—LIFE BEGINS AT SIXTEEN, Fairview 
—HAY FEVER, Detroit—ANNE OF GREEN GABLES, Greens- 
burg—THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH, Trenton—ABIE’S IRISH 
ROSE, Little Rock—GEORGE AND MARGARET, Spokane— 
BROTHER ORCHID, Collegeville—GROWING PAINS, Min- 
neapolis—FRECKLES, Niles—BACHELOR BORN, Austin— 
BRINGING HOME THE BACON, Richland Center—OUR 
TOWN, New York City—JUNE MAD, Seattle—BRIEF MUSIC, 
St. Louis —- MOTHER-IN-LAW BLUES, Mill City — POOR 
LITTLE ME, Sayre—OUTWARD BOUND, Helena—THE 
BISHOP MISBEHAVES, Webster Grove—SPRING DANCE, 
Philadelphia—IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS, Valparaiso—DIS- 
TINGUISHED GATHERING, Chevy Chase—THE NIGHT 
WAS DARK, Hazleton— MAN BITES DOG, Bridgeport. 


Just a few of the many thousand performances of French’s Plays from coast to coast. 


SAMUEL 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


[Founded 1830] 


FRENCH 


811 West 7th Street, Los Argeles 
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One-Act Plays for 


DRAMA 
FESTIVALS AND 
CONTESTS 


SERIOUS 


Second Overture. Maxwell Anderson. 
Poetic drama of Russian Revolution. 
10 men, 7 women. Books, 35c. Fee, 


$5. 


Ile. Eugene O’Neill. Gripping drama 
of the sea. 5 men, 1 woman. Books, 
35c. Fee, $5. 


Where The Cross Is Made. Eugene 
O’Neill. An old captain is haunted 
by a past crime. 6 men, 1 woman. 


Books, 35c. Fee, $5. 
The Necklace Is Mine. Agnes Emelie 


Peterson. A play of unusual sus- 
pense. 5 women. Books, 35c. Fee, $5. 


Western Night. 
Robert Finch. 
play. 6 men. 








Betty Smith and 
A strikingly moving 
Books, 35c. Fee, $5. 


COMEDIES 


Summer Comes To The Diamond O. 
Robert Finch and Betty Smith. 
Amusing colorful ranch play. 8 men. 
Books, 35c. Fee, $5. 


No, Not The Russians! Osmond Mol- 
arsky. Farcical satire on how the 
press may effect its readers. 3 men, 3 
women. Books, 35c. Fee, $5. 


Dots and Dashes. Gordon Alderman. 
Romance in a bus terminal. 3 men, 
3 women. Books, 35c. Fee, $5. 


You're Fired. Allan Rieser. To avoid 
marrying a girl whom he dislikes, a 
young man tries to be fired. 2 men, 


2 women. Books, 35c. Fee $5. 


Boy Meets Family. Allan Reiser. A 
Democrat becomes a Republican for 
one evening to impress his fiancee’s 
father. 3 men, 4 women. Books, 
30c. Fee, $5. 


Popular Three-Acts 


What A Life 
Suspect 


Margin for Error 
Swing Fever 





1940-41 Catalogue and Stage 
Practice Magazine Free Upon 
Request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 E. 39th St., New York, N. ¥. 
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An exciting moment in the one-act play, Lima Beans, as given by members of Thespian 


Troupe No. 384 at the Custer, S. Dak., High School. 


Directed by Miss Eva Nelson. 





Big Timber, Mont. 


Opening their 1940-41 season in the style of 
the Old West, the Thespians of Troupe No. 13 
of Sweet Grass County High School, dressed 
in western costumes, held their September 
roundup. Following the business meeting, a so- 
cial program of Western songs, poems, and pan- 
tomimes was presented. The program for the 
year will consist of the study of modern plays, 
playwrights, actors, and actresses, and choral 
readings. The club will present a Christmas 
play, followed by a party. Recently, the troupe 
had a rustic scrapbook made with the Thespian 
ensignia burnt into the cover. In it will be 
kept all the newspaper clippings of the troupe 
activities, the play programs and handbills, and 
the program books. The dramatic schedule for 
1940-41 will include two three-act plays (the 
junior and senior plays) and a one-act play for 
the annual carnival.— Robert Cosgriff, Re- 
porter. 


Newton, Iowa 


Three major productions are scheduled for 
the present season at the Newton High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 377). The first of these, 
Farewell Cruel World, was staged by the Speech 
Department on November 20. The two other 
plays tentatively chosen are June Mad and 
You Can’t Take It With You. Miss Opal Mun- 
ger, Thespian Sponsor, also reports that her 
Thespians have as their project for this season 
the production of a one-act play for everv high 
school mixer program. 


Millersburg, Pa. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Emma Mary 
Hubsch, two performances of Smilin’ Through 
were given by members of Thespian Troupe 
No. 76 at the Millersburg High School. A 
second full-length play, The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol, will be staged by the Junior Dramatics 
Club, on December 20. 





Eighty students are enrolled at present jp 
the Senior Dramatics Club. Members are dj. 
vided into ten committees, with each commit. 
tee being responsible for a club meeting. A 
number of outside speakers will be invited to 
speak to the various dramatics organizations 
in school during the coming months. —Marie 
Walborn, Secretary. 


Kent, Ohio 


Five plays were given Superior rating at the 
Sixth Annual Northeastern Ohio High Schoo 
Drama Festival held at Kent State University, 
on November 22, 23. They were: The Las 
Curtain (Salem), The Purple Torch (Geneva), 
Auf Wiedersehn (Dover), Twenty-Five Cent; 
(Canton Lehman), and Road Into the Sun 
(Cleveland Heights). The last three of thes 
plays were also chosen by Prof. H. Dana Hop 
kins, critic judge, to participate in the State 
Drama Festival at Western Reserve University, 
on December 6, 7. Students who placed on 
the All- -Regional Cast of six were Neena Ink, 
Canton Lehman; Lee Donofrio, Salem; June 
Wagner, Dover ; Robert Gruey, Geneva ; Leroy 
Morgan, Cleveland Heights, and Marie Nolan 
of Chardon, Ohio, who was chosen the best 
actress for the festival. 

Other plays entered in the festival were: 
Comes Romance, Wellsville ; 
To Boston? Alliance ; Storm Before Sunset, Lee 
tonia; The Happy Fourney, Doylestown; He 
Ain’t Done Right by Nell, Chardon; an 
C.I.D., Rocky River. The festival was spon- 
sored by The National Thespian Society with 
the cooperation of Kent State University. Prof 
E. Turner Stump was festival director. 


Granville, Ohio 

Minnie Fields, given by Thespians of the 
Marietta High School, with Mr. R. G. Ritter 
our directing, and The Early Worm, presented 
by Thespians of Troupe No. 310, at the McKin- §' 
ley High School, Canton, Ohio, under the d: 
rection of Miss Iris Haverstack, were rated a as 
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To the Student Audience 


Printed on the program for The Adorable 
Spendthrift, given on April 26, 1940, at the 
farmont, W. Va., Senior High School. 
Miss Lucile Jenkins, director. 


Your response to our appeal for better 
snduct at our plays has been very gratify- 
ing. We hope you will continue to cooperate 
in this respect. 

As a reminder, we are repeating our 
requests : 

1. Do not make unnecessary noises which 

might annoy those sitting near you. 

2. Enjoy a hearty laugh when it is justi- 
fied, and do not be boisterous. 

3. Watch for light signals in the halls 
during intermissions which will give 
you time to get to your seat before 
the act opens. 

4, See that YOUR conduct is what it 
should be and we will not be embar- 
rassed by having our patrons criticize 
us adversely. 


—The Director and Staff. 














Superior performances and chosen to enter the 
State Festival, at the Third Annual Central 
Ohio High School Drama Festival held at Den- 
ion University, on November 16. Students who 
placed on the All-Regional Cast included Bruce 
Stewart, Granville; Margaret Richards, Gran- 
ville; Jean Ann Johnson, Bridgeport; James 
Wilson and Mary Frank, Canton McKinley, 
and Bill McKinney, best on the All-Regional 
Cast, Marietta, Ohio. 

Other plays given during the festival were 
Afterwards, Granville; Trifles, Bridgeport; 
Shooting Star, Bellefontaine; and The Pam- 
peed Darling, Newark, Ohio. Prof. E. Tur- 
nr Stump of Kent State University served as 
Critic Judge, while Prof. Edward A. Wright 
of Denison University served as festival direc- 
tr. The event was sponsored by The National 
Thespian Society. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

To the play, The Dictator Visits His Mother, 
entered by the Hughes High School of Cincin- 
nati, was awarded the honor of Superior rating 
inthe Third Annual Southwestern Ohio High 
School Drama Festival held at the University of 
Cincinnati, on November 30. Other plays en- 
tered were: Blue Beads, Lockland ; The Colony, 
0.8. S. Home of Xenia, Ohio; Two Crooks 


‘fd a Lady, Norwood; Her Country, Xenia; 


and Darkness, Middletown, and The Dormant 
Heritage, Western Hills High School, Cincin- 
nati. Darkness and The Dormant Heritage were 
chosen to participate in the State Festival from 
among those entries which were considered for 
this honor. Mr. Eugene R. Davis of Glen- 
High School, Cleveland, was the critic 
judge. 

Students who placed on the All-Regional Cast 
were Italia Mazzei, Robert Shearman, Owen 
Holmes, and Clifton Butcher, all from the play, 
The Dictator Visits His Mother, Leah Daugh- 
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tty of The Dormant Heritage, and Richard 
Pereatt of the play, Darkness. Clifton Butcher 
Was judged the best actor. The festival was 
ponsored by The National Thespian Society 
wth the cooperation of the Department of 
English, University of Cincinnati. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Minnie Fields and Auf Wiedersehn, given by 
‘spians from the Marietta and Dover High 
ools respectively, were given Superior Rating 
Y Ur. Lee Norvelle of Indiana University at 
te Third Annual Ohio High School Drama 
‘stival held at Western Reserve University, on 
mber 6, 7. Bill McKinney of the Marietta 
&st was chosen Best Actor. The other students 
who placed on the All-State Cast were Neena 
» Canton Lehman; June Wagner, Dover ; 
James Wilson, Canton McKinley ; Patsy Gross- 
tan, Cleveland Heights; and Gene Michaux, 





Other plays entered in the festival were 


SPIAMBEBRUARY, 1941 


Twenty-five Cents, Canton Lehman; Land’s 
End, Fostoria; Road Into the Sun, Cleveland 
Heights; The Early Worm, Canton McKinley ; 
and Ile, which was given as a guest performance 
by members of Thespian Troupe No. 142 of 
the Bloomington, Indiana, High School. Mrs. 
Laura G. Childs and Mr. Wayne S. Farrow 
came to Cleveland with the Bloomington cast. 
The festival was sponsored by the National 
Thespian Society with the cooperation of the 
drama department of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Ernest Bavely of the National Thespian 


Society was festival chairman and Barclay S. 
Leathem served as festival director. 


Tomah, Wis. 


One-act plays are being presented regularly 
at the dramatics club meetings at the Tomah 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 274) un- 
der the direction of Miss Mary Kohl. Thespians 
act as a board of directors for the regular dra- 
matics club. The play, Romance of the Wil- 
lows, was entered in the State Play Contest held 
this fall_—Beatrice Bernett, Secretary. 
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Distinctive Hage Equipment 


SCENERY 


e CURTAINS @ RIGGING e 
e DRAPERIES and LIGHTING 


(; | ID TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 


| PREFABRICATED SCENERY 







STAGE CURTAINS CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE HARDWARE SCENIC PAINTS 
SCENIC COVERING MATERIALS 
DRAPERY MATERIALS 


WRITE TO: 


STAGECRAFT STUDIOS 


1828 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Write for Catalog and Prices! 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 





40 years experience selling good Scenic Colors, 
to Studios, Theatres, and Departments of Drama. 


A. LEISER & CO., Inc. 
48 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fine color chart and interesting booklet mailed upon 
request without charge. 





2. COSTUMES 





ats) 


Scenery, Library Service, Everything — and 
BE At Rates that permit dressing your Production as you would like. 


Fastes "growing Costume House in America—I(there's a reason)— Have attractive opening 





for a correspondent in each City. Write for particulars and 1941 CATALOG. 
HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY, 46-52 South Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 





STAGE LIGHTING | 5 
FOR THE 


SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 


This is our No, 113—2000 
watt spotlight, for use from 
the front to flood or spot- 
light your play. Special 


vm=Eecano 





watt spots. Electrical 
effects of every descrip- 


LIGHTING CONTROL 


price on baby and it | WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC CO. 


OVER 50,000 STOCK 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


FOR-RENT FOR PLAYS, OPERAS, PAGEANTS, ETC. 
AT LOW RENTAL RATES 


ALSO WIGS, MAKE-UP, ACCESSORIES AND 
STAGE FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS 
Write for Estimates Now. Rollin W. Van Horn, President 


VAN HORN & SON _EstT’D 1852 


12th & Chestnut Sts. PHILA., PENN 





Our engineering staff will 
gladly assist in designing 
your dimmer control for in- 
tensity and color effects. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





q tion. Colored Gelatines. 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
253 W. 4th Street 








THEATRICAL RIGGING 


New York, N. Y. 1010 West Belden Avenue, Syracuse, New York 


For 55 years, producers of stage 
equipment for school auditoriums, 
theatres, churches, public buildings. 


J. R. CLANCY 











THEATRICAL 


FABRICS ror 


COSTUMES ano DRAPERIES 


e The World’s Largest and Oldest Theatrical Fabric Organization 
e The World’s Largest Stock of Theatrical Fabrics and Accessories 


a 
Write now for a FREE copy D A L : A N INC.* EST. 1842 


of “Dressing Your Show’. 142 WEST 44TH STREET = NEW YORK 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 
Review Staff: Donald Woods, Carl Cummings, Kari Natalie Reed, Daniel Turner, Elmer 
S. Crowley, Mary Ella Boveé, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom- 








Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


She’s Got Everything, a comedy in three 
acts, dramatized by Frank Vreeland from the 
motion picture of the same title, produced and 
released by RKO Pictures. 2 w., 7 m., extras. 
Royalty quoted on application. This is one of 
Longman’s Hollywood plays, a new series of 
plays being published this season. High school 
groups will find this an excellent choice for 
their production needs. The lines are clever, 
the situations are lively throughout, and the 
action moves along at a pace that audiences 
will like. Carol Rogers inherits a _ collection 
of nervous creditors as a result of her father’s 
death. In the three acts that follow these 
creditors conspire with a certain Waldo and 
her own aunt Jane to marry Carol off to some 
rich man, with the hope that they will get 
their money back. Carol does become engaged 
to a young millionaire by the name of Fuller, 
but it is the result of a romance based on true 
love. The play retains the rich comedy of the 
motion picture. Ann Sothern played the part 
of Carol in the screen version.—E. B. 

joy of Living, a comedy in three acts, based 
upon the motion picture of the same name, 
produced and released by RKO Radio Pic- 
tures, Inc. Dramatized by Frank Vreeland. 
6 w., 7 m., extras. Royalty quoted on applica- 
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* 
The Boy Who = 
Discovered Easter = 
> 


A one-act for church and school by 
Elizabeth McFadden, author of “Tidings “> 
of Joy,” “Why the Chimes Rang,’ ™ 
“Salute to the Fourth” (patriotic, 
new), “Double Door,” etc. — 

Characters: 1 man, 1 boy of 12, 2 women. 
35 minutes. Simple interior. Easy, inexpen- = 
sive, deeply religious. First played by Epis- |: 
copal Actors’ Guild at “The Little Church 


Around the Corner,’’ New York City. ~ 
APPRECIATIONS es 


“We received wonderful appreciation trom  * 
the huge audience which witnessed our Easter “5” 
production of ‘The Boy Who Discovered ~ 
Easter’ I congratulate you on such a : 
presentation of the Easter message. ‘he play “>” 
is a rare gem for this season.’’ Sed 

Virginia M. Simes, Hope Church, whe 
Springfield, Mass. : 

“I was so delighted with ‘The Boy Who 
Discovered Easter,’ because of its intrinsic io 
beauty and really great human message . . . sd 
Better than most sermons because it is delight- 9 
fully entertaining and at the same time pre- - 


sents in the clearest way the fundamental * 
truth of God and life.”’ 


(Reverend) Randolph Ray, Rector of x 
The Little Church Around the Corner, 5? 
New York. i 


Price of book : 35 cents. Royalty $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH « 


ba ad 
25 West 45th Street, New York City * 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles *° 
< 
A” 
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tion. Readers will remember that Irene Dunne 
scored a big success in the motion picture 
version of this play a season or two ago. This 
dramatization retains most of the comedy and 
entertainment of the photoplay, and high 
school groups will find it ideal for their needs. 
The story of how Dan succeeds in winning 
Maggie, in spite of the many obstacles in his 
way, including Maggie’s determination to do 
things her own way, will provide an evening 
of excellent entertainment. The play is clean 
and wholesome and will challenge the abilities 
of the cast and director. We predict this play 
will enjoy many productions among amateur 
groups.—E. B. 


Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

America First, a comedy drama in three 
acts, by Robert Ray. 6 m., 5 w. Royalty, $10. 
Lee Holms, a youth of seventeen, has become 
interested in Ola and Franz Kring, a couple 
who conduct a dancing school but use it to 
cloak their activities as organizers of an un- 
American group. One night Lee loans them 
the keys to his grocer-employer’s delivery truck. 
The Krings use the truck for the theft of a 
shipment of military rifles the F.B.I. are 
guarding, and plant evidence that will im- 
plicate Lee if he tells what he knows. When 
put to the test Lee concocts a daring plan that 
brings the Krings to justice. It’s timely theme 
make this a play that many will enjoy.— 


H. T. Leeper. 


American Passport, a comedy in three acts, 
by Dana Thomas. 4 m., 6 w., extras. This is 
one of the most satisfying plays that has come 
to our hands recently. It is up-to-the-minute 
on recent national events, it effectively builds 
up wholesome patriotic spirit, and its char- 
acters are amusingly human. Smug in the 
average Citizen’s usual belief that he is a good 
citizen, Dad Hamilton, father of a _ typical 
American family, one day gets the shock of 
his life when it dawns on him that the leftist 
“isms” of his two eldest children and the “‘peace 
and disarmament” organizations cf his wife 
makes them the next thing to Fifth Columnists. 
He studies up on Americanism and presently 
lays down the law to the rest of the family in 
a rousing scene that attracts a lawnful of ap- 
preciative passers-by. The members of the 
crowd in turn hear their own failings as parents 
pointed out in such a convincing manner that 
they hail Dad as their choice for Congressman. 
This play has a good wholesome philosophy of 
Americanism that makes it particularly worth- 
while.—H. T. Leeper. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Don’t Take My Penny, a comedy in three 
acts, by Anne Coulter Martens. 8 m., 9 w. 
Royalty, $10. The author of a popular novel 
is coming to town, and yivacious sixteen-year- 
old Penny gets the feeling that she will be 
his choice for the movie role of the book’s 
heroine. The idea doesn’t appeal to Penny’s 
boy friend, Kerry. His scheme to don a dis- 
guise, pose as the author, and make Penny 
regret her plan works splendidly—at least 
until Penny penetrates the disguise. What 
neither knows is that Sally, the maid, is a 
former child movie star who has béen planted 
there by a publicity agent so she may be dis- 
covered by the author. However, Sally de- 
velops an interest in Penny’s brother, Mark, 
and his plans for a chicken farm, and doesn’t 
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i Produce These Timely / 
Plays This Season: 


AMERICAN PASSPORT 


In three acts. 
Cast of 4 m., 6 w. 
Royalty, $25. 
Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST! 


In three acts. 
Cast of 6 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $10. 
Books, 50c. 


Send your order for single copies 
to read with a view toward pro- 
duction. 


} 


» The Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 
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want the role. When the real author arrive 
he surprises everyone by choosing a _ hitherto 
unappreciated member of the family. Thi 
play calls for a wider than usual variety @ 
characters. Filled as it is with the spirit 
youth, it makes an ideal high school play— 
H. T. Leeper. 

The Ghost of a Show, a comedy in one att, 
by Albert Carriere. 5 m., 5 w. No royalty. 
A group of high school students are struggling 
half-heartedly with a rehearsal of Romeo ani 
juliet. The old school janitor, a _ one-time 
professional actor, suddenly appears in the! 
midst as Shakespeare’s ghost to chide them for 
their poor acting. The rehearsal at once takes 
on new life. This is a play that will be e 
joyed by high school students, and will be eas 
to do provided that the part cf Shakespear 
can be filled.—H. 7. Leeper. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Weak Link, a mystery comedy in 3 atts 
by Allan Wood. Royalty, $25. 9 m, 1 
One interior setting. Here is a play of high 
merit based on an unusual situation. The 
central figure is one Peter Mason, a mild 
little chess genius who makes a hobby of find 


ing the weak links in robberies and in banking§ 


systems. Unemployed, he applies for a Po 
tion with the Banker’s Protective Associatio?, 
but unbeknown to him this organization 18 4 
gang of racketeers who are planning to se 
a $100,000 payroll. Peter discovers the weak 
link in the set-up for them only to find hi 
self and fiancee prisoners in the Associatio! 
headquarters. An escape is effected, but 10 
without due excitement, suspense, and laugh 
provoking situations. A clever play within the 
grasp of a mature high school cast.—Elme 
S. Crowley. 
The Waldemar Case, a family comedy ® 
three acts, by Bee Humphries. 7 w., 2 ™ 
(mostly teen-age). Royalty, $10. This pla 
should prove especially satisfying to those 
enjoy something different in the field of dram 
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BAKER’S PLAYS 


178 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















ince it is the first of the “Sidney the Sleuth 
Series,’ all of which are written around the 
ame central characters. It would doubtless 
prove an interesting experiment for a director 
to produce the entire series, though each play 
8 a complete and independent unit in itself. 
The play is typically modern and American, 
inasmuch as it concerns a mother, four daugh- 
ts, and one son, in moderate circumstances. 
There are only two mature characters, and the 
ages of the remaining cast range from 6 years 
to the mid-20’s. The Waldemar Case repre- 
ents an especially good vehicle for junior high 
school groups.—Ella Mae Bovee. 


Let’s Make Movies, by Sylvan Simon. $1.50. 
Mr. Simon, who is a successful Hollywood 
director working at present for M-G-M Studios, 
has given to the amateur movie-maker a lucid 
working manual for making the most of an 
interesting hobby. The book deals in progres- 
we steps with proper equipment; scenarios ; 
‘omposition ; lighting, indoors and out; act- 
ing, directing and make-up; editing; cutting 
and cutting equipment; trick effects; titling: 
ad making money with the amateur camera. 
Many professicnal “tricks of the trade” are 
‘plained and adapted to amateur means to 
if the average movie out of the ordinary.— 
Virginia Lee per. 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 So. 
Paxton Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster, a comedy in 3 
acts, by Pauline Phelps. Adapted from Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s book of the same name. 
m., 6 w., extras. Royalty: First perf., pur- 
thase 10 copies of play. Each subsequent perf. 
82.50. To ambitious Thespians of some experi- 
‘ce this play is a “find,” since it deserves to 
classed with many of the best royalty plays. 
‘ young schoolmaster, Ralph MHartsook, ar- 
ives at his school in the Flat Creek district 

Indiana and finds that plans have been 

€ to drive him out. His two loyal friends 
#e Hannah, a “bound out” girl of 18 who 
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becomes his fiancee, and her young orphan 
brother, Shocky. Ralph succeeds in weathering 
the conditions, but finds himself the victim of 
a burglary charge. He outwits a mob that 
comes to tar and feather him and succeeds in 
gaining a trial—a trial not soon to be for- 
gotten. Truly this is an excellent play packed 
with humor, pathos, and romance, with splen- 
did opportunities for characterization. Well 
suited to advanced high school students and 
college groups.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Drama Festivals and Contests, by Ernest 
Bavely. Price 50c. To those whose responsi- 
bility it is to direct the tournament play this 
handbok is a must have! It is interestingly 
written and not only clearly defines the objec- 
tives of tournament competition, but includes 
management of drama contests. Mr. Bavely’s 
broad experience qualifies him to ably discuss 
specific information on the organization and 
such topics as judging the play, and making the 
drama festival of greater value. Too, he pre- 
sents endorsed methods for choosing, casting, 
and directing the contest play, and includes a 
classified list of recommended plays for drama 
festivals with synopses and appraisals. 

While the handbook is directed primarily to 
the high school director it will nevertheless 
prove an invaluable guide to others concerned 
with dramatic productions. This is a real con- 
tribution toward the bettering of educational 
drama and the creating of higher standards 
in the school dramatics program.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

What Fools These Mortals Be, comedy in 
one-act by Barnard Travaille and Maurice 
Wise. 4 m., 1 w. The scene of this hilarious 
little comedy is a park in the spring. It deals 
with the comic episodes which grow out of 
the efforts of Archie, a man of brains, of 
Elmer, a man of brawn, and of Louis, who 
flashes a gun before both brains and brawn, 
as all three rival each other for the attentions 
of sweet Hortense. All go down to equal 
defeat when the girl toodles off in the wake 
of O’Kearney, an arm of the law.—Daniel 
Turner. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 

Swing Fever, a comedy in 3 acts, by Esther 
E. Olson. 6 m., 8 w.,one interior setting. Roy- 
alty, $10. A play in keeping with the jitterbug 
craze, Swing Fever is a light comedy bordering 
on farce. Penny Palmer, a movie dancer, spon- 
sors a party. Young Alex Norris, son of the 
dean of men at Stafford College, dons his 
father’s old dress suit and attends the party 
disguised. He leaves the dance promptly at 
midnight. The next day the search begins for 
th dancing masked marvel. Evidence points to 
Dean Norris and the ridiculous situation re- 
sults in the Dean’s dismissal from the college. 
Needless to say the real masked marvel is dis- 
covered and the play dances to a jitterbug 
finish. With some judicious cutting to avoid 
slapstick situations this play would be suitable 
for high schools and amateur groups.—Elmer 
S. Crowley. 

Row-Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, III. 

Black Wings, a mystery play in three acts, 
by Charlotte Eldridge. 4 m., 4 w. Royalty on 
application. Mrs. Mathews is an old lady who 
lives with her housekeeper and a supposedly 
crazy son, who is kept imprisoned in the attic 
with a collection of live birds. A girl posing 
as the old lady’s niece comes to the house and 
is allowed to stay. A human figure wearing a 
huge hawk’s head appears and frightens the 
girl into insensibility just as she is attempting 
to escape from the house. Later, she manages 
to get word to a gentleman friend who arrives 
in time to protect her from the dangers that 
threaten, and assist her in solving the mystery. 
This is a better than average mystery play that 
builds sufficient tension and chills to satisfy the 
most avid thrill seeker. It is a play that does 
not use many of the stock mystery situations 
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Captains and the Kings, by Channing Pol- 
lock. 

Aria Da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

The Examination, by Fred Eastman. 

Trifles, by Susan Glaspell. 

Command Performance, 
Knapp. 

The Shot That Missed Lincoln, by Channing 
Pollock. 

Mary’s Lamb, by Hubert Osborne. 

The Sandalwood Box, by Essex Dane. 

The Governor, by Jack Stuart Knapp. 

The Other One, by Arthur Ketchum. 

The Kiss in Colin’s Eyes, by Roberta Shan- 
non. 

Wings in the Dark, by Mary T. Pyle. 

Prep School for Heaven, by Elinor Dickey. 

The Lords Baltimore, by Marcus Bach. 

Are We Dressing, by Don Pierre. 

Grandma Pulls the Strings, by Delano and 
Carb. 

Ebb Tide, by Robert Lambert. 

The Dickens of Gray’s Inn, by H. F. Rubin- 


stien. 
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and characters and will need careful casting, 
since much of the success of the play depends 
on characterization.—H. T. Leeper. 


Greenberg, Publisher, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 

100 Non-Royalty One-Act Plays, compiled by 
Wm. Kozlenko. Price, $3.75. Here is a com- 
pilation of one-act plays which is indeed the 
answer to the problem of finding numerous 
plays at a reasonable cost. Here is a book 
which contains plays in every conceivable cate- 
gory, ranging from the ever-present Pierrette 
and Pierrot to the most modern radio plays. 
Puppet plays, plays for women, for men, for 
children, religious dramas and pageants, out- 
door plays, plays for the observance of special 
days are all included in this volume. 

Space does not permit a detailed review of 
all the titles presented but a glance at a few 
of them and a word about them may indicate 
the possibilities. The first play of the book, 
Women in Council, is an adaptation from 
Aristophanes having to do with women who 
take, by trickery, the places of their men on a 
Greek town council. Second Honeymoon brings 
us right down to the present with a bit of light 
comedy based on social security. Death Comes 
to My Friends looks as though it would be in- 
teresting to produce. It is a venture into the 
supernatural. The First Margaret, which con- 
cerns Benedict Arnold, and Morgan’s Raid, a 
bit of comedy of the Civil War, also strike my 
fancy. The ten radio plays include one each 
on religion and patriotism, several historical 
and literary adaptations. Each of these will 
prove very useful in speech classes, to say 
nothing of their possibilities for literature and 
history classes. All of the plays, some of them 
short, others more complicated, will make good 
study material. 

As the title suggests, the plays may be pro- 
duced by amateurs without the payment of 
royalty. The cost per play then is 3.75 cents. 
The right to make copies for cast use is also 
granted.—Harry G. Dotson. 
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teachers and students. 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 
Director of Dramatics, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 


These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 








Dramatic CriticisM—Is It PossisLe? By Ivor 
Brown. Theatre Arts for November, 1940. 
Do you want to be a dramatic critic? Are 
you having difficulty with the criticisms of your 
plays in the school paper? After reading Mr. 
Ivor Brown’s explanation, you may at least 
comprehend the difficulties that any critic must 
understand and then surmount if he intends to 
pass fair judgment on any dramatic event. 

It is hardly logical to condemn or extol a 
playwright by a first night performance. Many 
of the lines are not his own. The director and 
actors may have changed entire scenes, char- 
acters, and, often times, the theme of the plav. 
Bad direction and acting may ruin an excellent 
script. On the other hand, a good director 
and a good cast may make a weak play seem 
strong. “So the dramatic critic who sets up to 
be a justicer must bear in mind that, strictly 
speaking, dramatic criticism is impossible.” 


BROADWAY IN THE PARLOUR. By Truman 
Bishop. The Coast for October, 1940. Many 
articles have been written concerning the Pent- 
house Theater on the University of Washington 
Campus in Seattle, but few have ever explained 
its functions as thoroughly as this article by 
Mr. Bishop. Here in a most charming and 
natural manner, plays are presented, without 
scenery, in the center of an oval shaped room. 
The audience completely surrounds the playing 
space except for four aisles which radiate like 
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+ SOME GOOD ONE-ACT PLAYS 


: NON-ROYALTY 


THE BISHOP AND THE CONVICT. Pauline 

( Phelps. Founded on an incident in ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables’. 3m. 2f. Int. 25min. The story is the 
familiar one of Jean Valjean stealing the bishop’s 
candlesticks, and the generous character of the 
\ bishop is beautifully portrayed. ............. 50c 


THE VIOLIN MAKER OF CREMONA. 1940 4) 

” adaption by Pauline Phelps. 3 m. 1 f. Int. 30 min. 
This acting version of the play by Francois Cop- 
pee will be much in demand for contests and 
NS oe ee ath beiéaetawseaen 50c 


TOM SAWYER WINS OUT. Pauline Phelps. 

¥” 1940 comedy dramatized from incidents in Mark 
Twain’s famous story, ‘““The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer’’. 4 m. 4 f. and extras. Int. 30 min. A 
comedy that will meet with hearty applause and 
laughter wherever produced. ................ 50c 


_ HERBIE’S FIRST DATE. Marjorie M. Wil- 


} liams. sequel to that most popular comedy r 
% of adolescence, ‘‘Herbie and the Mumps’’. 3 m. 
gin. « . “Rt pave peed 5Uc ( 


DEAR LADY, BE BRAVE. Comedy by Loyd ‘ 
. L. Shelton. 3 m., 3 f. 25 min. Scene: A doc- 4¥ 
j tor’s BG Urs CON fe FeN a eid cs 4d bee aaa ban 50c 


WHY—HUBERT! Albert Van Antwerp. Com- 
edy. 4 m. 4 f., also a boy of 10 and a girl 
PI A oc 3) as aka aN oe hes 50c f 


THE TELL-TALE HEART. Pauline Phelps. 
Drama. 4 m. 30 min. A true dramatization of 
a, I Pee CLE T OPH, ° 5Uc 


LITTLE OSCAR. Albert Van Antwerp. Com- 
edy. 2 m. 2 f. and two baby buggies. we ~ 
min. 


EDDIE GREETS A HERO. Kathryn Wayne. 
A comedy of youth. 2 m. 4 f. Int. 25 min.. .50c 


; 


) Catalogs Free 
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the spokes of a wheel from the center. These 
aisles are first used in seating the audience and 
later as entrances and exits for the actors. The 
only curtain is a complete black-out, during 
which the actors take their places before the 
beginning of an act. Having seen a production 
of Fresh Fields presented this past summer at 
the theater, I should like to add my warm- 
hearted approval of this experiment. 


PUBLICIZING THE “JUNIOR FoLiies”. By Ouida 
Barnes Rice. The English Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1940. Any progressive instructor of English 
or Speech could gain some valuable ideas for 
purposeful teaching of oral or written English. 
Using as her subject, the advertising of the 
junior Follies, Miss Rice of El Monte, Cali- 
fornia, was able to develop many latent talents 
in her English classes as well as promote a 
successful publicity campaign for the follies. 
Her students gave speeches and skits before 
clubs and over the radio. They made posters, 
sold tickets, and wrote letters. Of all the pro- 
jects ever undertaken in her classes, she found 
more enthusiasm for this particular one. 

Perhaps you can get the English classes in 
your school to handle the publicity for your 
next show. 


CLOTESPINS AND Coat HANGeERS. By Mary 
Elizabeth Israel. Design for November, 1940. 
Clothespins, coat hangers, Johnny paper, glue, 
tacks, scraps of leather, and something from 
the rag bag is all that is actually needed to 
make a group of puppets. Miss Israel has not 
only explained how to make the puppets but 
she has sketches as well as photographs to 
enhance her descriptions. 

This sounds like a practical suggestion for 
Thespian troupes who have had little or no 
experience in puppetry as there is very little 
expense involved. 

Mr. AND Mrs. ALFrep LuUNT. By Alice-Leone 
Moats. Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 
1940. In this age of frequent divorces, childish 
quarrels, and lazy human beings, it is re- 
freshing to find one couple who have been 
subjected to all the “temptations” of the 
theater and are, after twenty-one years of 
married life, still riding the crest of the wave 
together. Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontaine met 
and were married when both were but strugg- 
ling actors in second rate companies. Through 
faithful and intelligent effort, they have risen 
to the peak of the American theater. Even 
now, after sixteen years of playing together, 
they rehearse diligently, working out every 
minute interpretation. Thespians may find the 
recipe to success in this article. 

SoMERSET MAUGHAM. By Ward Morehouse. 
Stage for November, 1940. “I have no intention 
of ever writing another play,” declared Somer- 
set Maugham when interviewed by Ward More- 
house at Nelson Doubleday’s home at Oyster 
Bay. This human interest storv should prove 
enjovable to most Thespians and their sponsors. 


Having escaped from an English bomb cellar 
with one suit case, a blanket, and three dollars, 
he is now settled in America for the duration 
of the war. In spite of the fact that he has 
written thirty plays, twenty of which were 
successful, he has decided to devote his future 
literarv attempts to the writing of novels. How- 
ever, the public will not soon forget his Con- 
stant Wife, The Circle, Our Betters, and 
his other popular plays. 


THE GreaT SAROYAN. By Geoffrey T. Hellma.n 
Life for November 18, 1940. Born of Armenian 


parents in Fresno, California, William Saroyan 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
By Earl Hobson Smith 


A two-hour play in three acts with 


three scenes each. 


Many of the scenes can be used 


for Lincoln chapel programs. 


Price ......... 


_. $1.50 (cloth) 


The Lincoln Book Company 
Lincoln Memorial University 


Harrogate, Tennessee 



































at the age of thirty-two has already published 
more than 400 short stories and essays as well 
as having three of his plays produced on 
Broadway within 13 months. He also claims 
the distinction of being the only individual who 
has ever turned down the coveted Pulitzer 
Prize, which award he was offered for The 
Time of Your Life. Whether you agree with 
Mr. Saroyan’s exalted opinion of himself or 
not, you will find this biographical sketch ol 
interest. 


AMERICA SINGING. By Harriet McConnel 
Marsden. The Clearing House for November, 
1940. The moral is, if you can’t find a suitable 
operetta, write your own. That is exactly what 
Miss Marsden of Battle Creek, Michigan, did. 
With the help of the musie supervisor and 
the girl’s physical education director, she wrote 
a play in which the music and dancing welt 
incorporated. Altogether there were 231 stu 
dents in the production. If you are considering 
such an undertaking, read her outline of the 
various episodes included. ’ 


Desicninc A Stace Costume. By Robert 
Edmund Jones. Theatre Arts for November, 
1940. This is a good article for both director 
and Thespians; in fact it would be well worth 
reviewing at a regular meeting. Too often 
costumes are thrown together in a hapha 
manner and have little or no relation to the 
play, period, or people wearing them. Mr. 
Jones actually intellectualizes color, line, fabne, 
and design by using specific plays as examplt. 
He says, “a stage costume is designed for @ 
particular character in a particular scene in 4 
particular play—not just for a character 
scene in a play, but for that character, in that 
scene, in that play.” After we have all te 
facts, taking our skill for granted, it is time ® 
let the imagination play. First, only a vag 
sketch appears in our minds. The more W 
think and dream of it, the more clearly it takes 
shape. It is this imagination that is essenl 
to any designer. 
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Speaking of QUINTUPLETS! 


OW about the Charles Quimby Burdette family? A more thriving brood you'll not 
find on any publisher’s list for the high-school stage. Thousands of playings stamp 
these comedies, “unqualified successes.” 


x «KK Kk * 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME .. . an ever-new plot through which move colorful people in 


a colorful environment . . . with just enough music and dancing to give the entertain- 
ment keen edge. 


SHIRT SLEEVES .. . built so securely that it has a year-after-year following as per- 
sistent as the weather. Humanness, which is the Burdette trade-mark, was never more 
apparent than in this story of a family’s regeneration. 


NEW FIRES .. . considered among the best half dozen family comedies ever offered 
the high-school theatre . . . unfailing in its appeal to young and old . . . with a funda- 
mental worth entirely apart from its spontaneous humor. 


WINGS OF THE MORNING .. . an unforgettable experience in the theatre... with 
a plot that is considered unique . . . dominated by an exalted purpose that gets across 


the footlights with an impact that leaves audiences thinking for weeks afterward. 


FOOT-LOOSE . . . newest member of the family and promising to outstrip the others 
in popularity. While producing as many laughs as the best farce, Foot-Loose reaches 
deep into family life and brings forth practical ‘remedies for two of the commonest 
family problems. 





Books, each 75 cents. Percentage royalty. 
Catalog and Lagniappe free upon request. 





ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York Evanston, Illinois San Francisco 
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TEXAS STATE CO 





LLEGE FOR WOMEN 


“At Bab fones College speech students are 
trained in leadership and personality at well aA 


in talent and ability.’ 





4th a student body limited in number and carefully selected from all sec- 


tions of America and a number of foreign countries— 


a capable, scholarly, and talented young faculty— 


the best speech equipment and facilities of any college in the Southeast 
and a clinic for speech correction— 


a comprehensive curriculum including: interpretation, public speaking, de- 
bate, radio, acting, scene and costume design, teaching of speech, etc.— 


a wide variety of programs and productions affording students an op- 


portunity for public appearances. 


Bot Jones College affords an ee res the 
almeiphere that 


develonment of talent in an 


iti / and lefi. Lol 


Located in the beautiful Tennessee Valley section of 
the Old South, Bob Jones College is fully accredited 
as a four-year institution by the Department of Edu- 
cation of the State of Tennessee. Credits are ac- 
cepted by leading universities and graduate schools 
in all sections of the country. 


Bob Jones College is a Liberal Arts college, and the 
wide variety of courses offered includes: four-year 
college course . . . four-year high school course .. . 
four-year secondary teachers course . . . two-year and 
four-year elementary teachers courses . . . one-year 
business and secretarial course. 


Address inquiries to 


Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Acting President 


Bob Jones College 
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Cleveland, Tennessee 





















































